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AMONG CANNIBALS. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of 
Queensland. By Cari LuMHOLTz. With over 100 Iilustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 


The London Spectator. 

“His observations are interesting,and he has avery pleasant and modest style 
of narrative, so that the book ts as agreeable as tt ts instructive; in short it 
ts one of the most complete of its kind in all respects, and a worthy record of 
steadfast enterprise. We can infer from the style and fine temper of his narra- 
tive that he be cis to the higher class of sctentific explorers, who think far more 
of thetr work than they ao of themselves.’ 


The London Atheneum. 
“ His narrative ts of great value and interest, describing, as tt does, the tntt- 
mate daily life, with some real glimpses tnto the thoughts and feelings of a race 
of men still ina most § primitive condition.” 


The American Railway. 


Its Construction, Development, Management, 
and Appliances. With 225 illustrations, 
Bound in half leather, 8vo, $6.00, net. 


The Viking 
| O oe 
le Viking Age. 
The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the Euglish-speaking Nations, 
By Paut B. Du CHAILLU. With 1,400 illus- 
trations, 2vols..8vo. $7.50. 

“The first satisfactory popular account of the “The author's greatest work. To the student of 
American Railway. It is a striking example of | history the volumes will be invaluable. while to the 
thoroughness and judyment. In the general de- | general reader the attractive style, together with the 
sign, in the selection of writers, in the illustrations, | profuse and admirable illustrations, w il mak 
and in the arrangement of the matter, the bookisa | them a mine of instructive pleasure.”’—N. Y. 
model.’'—Christian Union. Observer. 





SAID IN FUN. 


By Puoivie H. Wetoxn, With preface by ROBERT GORDON BUTLER. With many full-page illustra- 
tions bv Rogers, Attwood, Bush, ** Chip,’’ Frost. Gibson, Herford, Kemble, Mitchell, Opper, 
Sheppard, Smedley, Snyder, Sterner, Taylor, Van Schaick,and Woolf. Square 8vo, $1.25 


The Boston Journal. 

“ There is not a pointless jest tn the whole collection, and the pictures are abun- 
dant and of capital quality. The work of the artists has been entirely a labor of 
love, for all the profit from the copyright goes to the fund for Mr. Welch's family. 
Whoever buys the book, therefore, not only secures a coptous equivalent in whole- 
some, clean, genuine ‘fun, but he also contributes something to the needs of the 
Samily of one of the gentlest, truest, and best-loved men in newspaper circles, whose 


death has been widely deplored.” 


A Theory of Conduct. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 12mo, $1.00. 
Professor Alexander’s book contains a very 

complete and seaching examination of the va- 

rious ethical theories and systems, together with 


the positive stutement of the author’s own doe- | 


trine, which finds the ethical impulse essentially 
religious, 


:nelish Lands, Letters, 


and Kings. 
« 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL, 12mo, $1.50. 
** These chats make a most charming verbal in- 
cursion into England's past, from the beginning of 


Enalish letters to the revels of Kentiwvorth,’’—Phila- 
deipbia Times, 


The Pe f Tenny 

The Poetry of Tennyson. 
By HenkY VAN Dyke, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

** Asa statement of the essence of Tennyson's 8 
| poetical art, the book has no successful rival.’ 
Boston Beacon. 

** The entire volume is one which ought to be en- 


Joyed by every lover of English literature.’ —Phila- 
deiphia Bulletin, 





Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana. 


By GrorGe W. CABLE. In an original and 
artistic binding. Square 12mo, illustrated, 
$2.00. 

** The stories will take an enduring place in lite- 
rature, both because of the exceptional interest of 
their matter and the rare charm of the manner 
in which they have been given to the public.”’— 
| Boston Beacon, 


*s* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





The Marriages of the Bour- 
bons. 


By CAPTAIN the Hon. D. BINGHAM. With II- 
lustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


*“*Capt. Bingham is an anecdotal master in 
history and biography, and has made a special 
study of the dynastic annals of France and of 
those memvirs which fill so large a space in 
French literature, and throw so vivid but so du- 
bious a light on the world of ante-chambers and 
boudoirs. To his favorite task he brings the 
curiosity of a courtier and the skill of a journal- 
ist.’’—London Daily News. 





Acrobats and Mountebanks. 


By HuGvues LE Kovux and JULES GARNIER. 
Translated from the French by A. P. Morton. 
With 233 illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 
$6.00. 

**The handsome book should be pleasing to all 
who are interested in the topic it discusses. It 
will be found full of all sorts of curious informa- 
tion. . . It abounds in woodcuts of the 
— graphic and varied sort.’’—The London 
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Our Home in Aveyron. 


WITH STUDIES OF PEASANT LIFE AND 
CUSTOMS IN AVEYRON AND THE LOT. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of’ 


‘Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’ and Mrs, 
BROUGHALL. 8vo, with numerous full-page 
illustrations, cloth, $6.00, 

‘**A simple and pleasant book of studies of 
French peasant life and customs. . . . The 
photographs by which it is illustrated are admir- 
able, and bring South- Central France most ex- 
cellently before the reader,’’— Athenwum. 





Hazell’s Annual, 1890. 


A Cyclopezedic Record of “fen and Topics of the 
Day. Rewritten to date. Contains over 
3,500 Original Articles by Eminent Specialists 
on every question now before the public. 
Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.50. 

** An extraordinary amount of information at 

a low price. . . . Wecan imagine few vol- 

umes more useful to place onthetable of the 

reading-room of a public library or of a me- 
chanics’ institute.’’—Academy. 


Whitaker's Almanac for 1890. 


Containing an account of the astronomical and 
other Phenomena, a large amount of Infor- 
mation respecting the Government, Finan- 
ces, Population, Commerce, ete.,  ete., 
throughout the World, etc., etc. 12mo, half 
roxburgh, $1.00. 


Free Trade in Capital : 


OR, FREE COMPETITION IN THE SUPPLY 
OF CAPITAL TO LABOR AND ITS 
BEARINGS ON THE POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By 
A. EamMont HAKE and O. E. WESSLAU. 
8vo, cloth, $6,00, 


Laugh and Learn: 


The easiest book of Nursery Lessons and 
Nursery Games by JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
Profusely Iliustrated by Engravings. 
Square 8yvo, cloth, $1.25. 

*** Laugh and Learn’ instructs and amuses; it 
is the very book for a wet day in the nursery, for 
besides solid instruction, admirably given, it 
contains numberless games aud contrivances, 
with useful and amusing illustrations. The mu- 
sical drill is remarkably good.’’—The Atheneum. 





*,* The above books sent upon receipt of adver- 
tised price. Catalogues of our regular stock will be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


748-745 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1800. 


The Week. 


Tue McKinley Administrative Customs Bill, 
which passed the House on Saturday, is, 
we think, the wickedest measure that has 
passed that body since the Fugitive 
Law. Like that act, it abolishes trial by 
jury. It goes one step further, for it takes 
away the citizen's right to any kind of. trial 
in a court of law on a question of fact re 
specting the disposition of his property. 
When this measure, or one substantially like 
it,was before the Senate on the 18th of March, 
1888, Senator Edmunds of Vermont offered 
an amendment giving the importer the right 
of appeal to the Circuit Court of the United 
States, and upon this motion he said: 


Slave 


‘*T must ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
a moment, because the amendments which I 
have proposed to this section are, in my opi 
nion, extremely vital and important to its being 
made capable of standing the test of any kind 
of constitutional validity. 

‘*As the section now stands, the decision of the 
appraisers as to the identity of the goods, whe- 
ther falling under one section of the law or 
another, or whether the law they apply to them 
has been repealed or not, is absolutely fina! 
Their decision as respects the value of the 
property, which is within their jurisdiction 
as appraisers, may be made final. We all 
understand that. But I have never yet 
heard of a law, or of a court that upheld 
a law of any such nature, that authorized any 
executive officer to possess really the whole 
taxing power of the country, which the 
Constitution imposes on Congress. Congress 
must select the objects of taxation and de- 
seribe them. The executive must execute that 
act of Congress upon the things deseribed and 
not upon something else. When they have 
found the things described, then the law-mak- 
ing department may repose in them the inal 
judgment as to how much they are worth, and 
then the law places the rate to be affixed to 
that valuation. 

** Now, this section as it stands, I say, leaves 
tothe final decision of the appraisers every 
question of fact concerning the goods submit 
ted to them, whether they fall under one law or 
another law; whether the 4y are, for instance, 
silks or w oollens: whether they are cottons or 
leather. . . . You have got, therefore, as I 
suppose, a ‘case,’ in the language of the Con- 
stitution, 1n a court of justice of original juris- 
diction, in which that court has no jurisdiction 
whatever over any question of fact whatever— 
which is ridiculous and absurd. There cannot 
be a case pending, a controversy, in a court of 
original] jurisdiction, without one party, or the 
other, or both parties being entitled to prove 
the grounds upon which they invoke the inter- 
vention of the court and its judgment on the 
facts as they may be found.” 


This bill is fraught with more damage to 
the commerce and prosperity of New York 
than any other that has been before Con- 
gress in twenty-five years. Yet it was a 
Senator from New York (Mr. Hiscock) who 
undertook to answer Mr. Edmunds, by say- 
ing that the appraisers never would decide 
that woollens were silks, or that cottons were 
leather, and that therefore no wrong would 
be done and no constitutional 
would be infringed. 
replied in these words : 


guarantee 
To him Mr. Edmunds 


‘Tt is always interesting to hear Senators who 
have their hearts set on accomplishing a givea 
purpose intimate that they do sot care so 
much about the Constitution, and express the 





hope and belief that the Constitution will 
never be found to stand in the way of doing 
anything that they believe to be for the public 
good, and that no court can be got to so inter- 
pret that Constitution or a law as to deprive 
the sweet willof the people, expressed through 
constitutional channels, of the power of doing 
exactly what they want todo. Thatis not my 
way cf reading the Constitution.” 


The bill isa measure to put the importing 
business in the category of crimes, and then 
to deprive the importer of the protection of 
Tariff 


legislation has got into such a snarl by rea 


the judicial tribunals of the country. 


son of the quarrels of the protected classes 
among themselves, that it is very doubt 
ful whether any duties can be augment 
ed, But if new difficulties can be put in 
the way of the importer, that will answer 
the purpose. Moreover, if the decisions of 


courts can be eliminated from customs 
administration, it will be 


out the new policy of increasing duties by 


easier to carry 


Treasury decision, as was done in the wor 
sted case and in the hat-trimmings case 
And this wicked and unconstitutional mea 
sure is passed at the very time when we are 
protesting against the exclusion of our perk 
from Germany and France by their Treasury 
decisions. What shall we have to say if 
they in turn adopt the McKinley bill, and 
rule out everything that we have to sell 
by the neat device of appraising boards from 
whom no appeal can be taken ? 


The subsidy-beggars were on hand at 
Washington last week, and all of them had 
“tramp 


much complaint to make about 


steamers.” A tramp steamer is apy steamer 


not running at regular and stated periods on 


a particular line, but taking cargo wherever 
itis offered. All, or nearly all, sailing ves 
sels accordingly are tramps, since 
bitually take cargo where it is off 
it to its destination, and then pick up an 
other and carry that, and then another, and 
so they goon tramping around the 
Really any steamer is a tramp that is com 
peting with us. If we can give him a ba 
name, and create a prejudice against 

much the better. If we can liken him to a 
footpad who goes through the country doing 


no work, sleeping in barns, robbing hen- 


roosts, and frightening the farmers’ wives, 
we may induce ignorant people who are 
poorer than ourselves, to contribute some 


hy nN 7 hei re) , 
thing out of thelr taxes to help us to com 


; : So will 
pete with the tramp. Retlecting people will, 
perhaps, be able to discern a slight inconsist 


ich begins by 


isking mesa. to furnish facilities for 
, : 
ocean commerce, and ends by complaining 


Tramp 
steamers are odious for the very reason that 
they furnish these facilities. Another incon- 
sistency may be detected in the ingenuous 
statement of Mr. J. M Lachlan, of the Brazil 
Line, that his company has not made a cent 
durir ns the entire period of its existence, but 
has refused $43,000 tendered to it for 
json the United States mails during that 
time. A company that throws $43,000 over 


that we have too many facilities now. 





= 


its shoulder ought not to appear before Con 


gress in forma pauperis 


Every man who goes to Washington to get 


himself billeted on the taxpavers has a neat 


demonstration in his pocket to show that 


what he wants will not cost the people of the 
United States more than two or three cents 
per head, and that therefore his demand ts 
quite reasonable. Even the Sugar Trust are 
prepared to show that the duty on refined 
sugar is a mere flea bite to gach person 
and not worth making a fuss about. And 
now come the quinine-manufacturers, of 
the Tarif! League Bulletin for them, show 
ing in the last number of that) paper 
that a duty of 20 per cent. on quinine 
would be only a trifle to each person in the 
United States, supposing them all to have 
chills once a year. *“‘ Few sick persons,” it 
says, ‘take so much as one ounce ave rdu 
pois of quinine, while the average for the 


whole population is only 283 10 grains; even 


if an ounce of quinine were taken ata cost 
of 31t%y cents, and the sick man paid a 


duty of 20 per cent., it would be ouly 
5 3-10 cents.” The argument made by 


favor of a retnactment 


t 
high-tariff organ in 
of the ‘* blood tax" is not ve Ty hearty In 
deed, it reads like the up pe al of those Italian 


begyars (in the good old times of Pius IN,, of 


blessed memory) who used to assail all per 
sons indiscriminately at the doors of iene 
simply ia the way of business, offering to 


show the most attractive sores and the most 


being somebody in the crowd who did not 
understand the cam The organ may as 
well spare its breath. The blood tax will 
not be re@nacted even at the w cast of 
6 3.10 cents for every victim of the grip 


The brutality which the spoils system en- 


nders among its advocates, upon which we 


rt I 
‘ 


ten commented, finds a fresh and 
istration in the latest attack upon 


The efforts by 


have so o 
striking ih 
the Civil-Service Commission 
which the spoilsmen endeavored to prevent 
an honest and faithful man from getting 
employment, though he had been in the 
public service for twenty years, and had 
a family dependent upon him for support, 
were worthy of savages. The man’s only 

offence had been that he had, under official 
compulsion, given evidence that his superior 
ofticer was unfaithful to his public trust. The 
final attempt of his pursuers to bring dis 
credit upon the Commission for their manly 
course in getting employment for him, has 
led to an exposure of the whole case, which is 
a valuable object-lesson in politics, 


The report which Mr. Roosevelt has made, 
to his associates on the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, of his inquiry into the conduct of 
the officials of the New York Custom-house 
in regard to political contributions during 
the last Presidential campaign, is a very in- 
teresting document. He found that in the 
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Naval Office, under Col. Burt, the law pro- 
hibiting political assessments ‘‘ was observed 
absolutely, both in letter and in spirit”; that, 
so far as he could find out, ‘‘ there were 
no collections made for political purposes in 
any shape or form, and nothing like politi- 
cal coercion was tolerated; each employee 
was left entirely free to contribute to which- 
ever political party he desired, or not to con- 
tribute at all if he did not wish to. In other 
words, the subordinates were treated as 
American citizens ought to be ; they were 
required to do their full duty to the Govern- 
ment, and, this done, were left free to exer- 
cise their own judgment in political mat- 
ters.” In tbe Collector's office, under 
Mr. Magone, there were indirect and ap- 
parently general efforts made to evade the 
law, but not always successfully. There 
was no coercion, and no evidence that the 
Collector had knowledge of what was going 
on, In the Surveyor’s office, under Mr. 
Beattie, contributions were universally levied, 
and with coercion upon Republican clerks, 
if not with the knowledge of Mr. Beattie, at 
least without interference on his part. ‘‘Such 
widespread and far-reaching evasion and 
violation of the law,” concludes Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘‘speaks but ill for the vigilance 
of those whose duty it was tosee it enforced. 
The contrast in this respect between 
the Surveyor’s oflice under Mr. Beattie and 
the Naval Office under Mr. Burt reflects 
credit on the latter and does not reflect credit 
on the former.” Yet President Harrison, 
solemnly pledged not only to uphold the 
Civil-Service Law, but to regard ‘* only the 
interests of the public service” in making 
removals, removed Col. Burt without even 
ordinary courtesy, though he had spent a 
lifetime in the public service, and he gave his 
place to a politician as a reward for political 
activity. 


The absurdity of Senator Blair’s plea for 
Federal aid to education in the South on 
the ground that the South expends only $1 
per capita upon schools to $3 at the North, 
is shown by the fact that Vermont does 
not expend one-third as much for each 
child of school age as Massachusetts. be- 
cause of the differences in the cost of sys 
tems between a State with but two places 
having over 10,000 inhabitants and a State 
where the greater part of the people live in 
cities and large towns. It only remains to 
show, as the report of the Commissioner of 
Edueation just issued enables us to do, that 
there are Southern States which already ex 
pend as much proportionately as the North- 
ern States with which they should be com 
pared. Mr. Blair's own State of New 
Hampshire had 346,991 people by the last 
census, and Florida 269,493. New Hamp- 
shire’s school expenditure in 1888 was 
$686,491. A corresponding ratio for Florida 
would have been about $525,000, and the 
actual expenditure was $484,110, the dif- 
ference being more than accounted for by 
the fact that New Hampshire has three times 
as many cities and Jarge towns as Florida, 
Maine has 648,936 people, and West Virginia 
GI8.457. Maine's expenditure was $1,238, 





898, and West Virginia’s $1,284,578, a slightly 
larger ratio for the Southern State. Ver- 
mont has 332,286 inhabitants and Texas 
1,591,749, or a little more than four and a 
half times as many. Vermont’s expenditure 
was $650,392, and that of Texas $2,778,172, 
or nearly four and a half times as much. In 
other words, a number of the Southern States 
already expend as much proportionately upon 
schools as do Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, and the rest of them are rapidly 
attaining the same level. One might as well, 
therefore, talk of Federal aid to New Eng- 
land as to the South. 





Mr. Saxton has consented to three amend- 
ments of his ballot bill, all of which are in 
the nature of concessions to Democratic de- 
mands. The first provides for grouping the 
names of al! candidates by parties, rather 
than by offices, the names of each party’s no- 
minees to be placed in a separate column, 
with the party title at the head. By theside 
of these parallel columns there is to be left a 
blank column in which any voter may write 
or paste the names of candidates for whom 
he wishes to vote. The second amendment 
provides that the voter shall erase the names 
of all candidates upon the ballot save those 
for whom he wishes to vote. For some in 
scrutable reason there are Democrats who 
think this method more ‘‘ constitutional ” 
than that of marking with an X the names of 
the voter’s choice. It seems to us much 
more likely to cause delay and confusion, 
for, in the hands of an illiterate voter, the 
erasure of a lot of names in several closely 
printed columns is a far more difficult task 
than the simple marking of a portion of the 
names With across, The third amendment 
provides for the issuing of a blank ballot, 
one column wide, in cases where no nomi- 
nations huve been made, upon which voters 
may write or paste such names as_ they 
choose. 


The first of these amendments is the one 
which will excite most discussion, and it 
will call forth some adverse comments from 
the friends and advocates of the reform. 
Under the Australian system the names of 
the candidates are placed in alphabetical or- 
der, under each oftice, and this method is 
followed in the English and Canadian sys- 
tems and in the new laws of Massachusetts, 
Montana, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Wiscon- 
sin, Tennessee, and Kentucky, the politics of 
cach candidate being indicated after his name. 
Under the Belgian system, which was an out- 
growth of the Australian system, and was 
adopted in 1877, after the latter had been tried 
with such complete success in England, the 
names of candidates are grouped by parties, 
and this method is prescribed in the Indiana 
and Missourilaws. The objection to it is that 
it is in the interest of strict party voting, thus 
acting as a check upon complete independ- 
ence of action by the voter in marking his 
ballot. There is undoubtedly force in this 
objection. 


There is a curious outbreak of zeal in both 
houses of the Legislature in favor of ap 





pointing women as deputy factory inspec- 
tors. Four bills upon the subject have al- 
ready appeared, two in the Senate and two 
in the Assembly. The most elaborate and 
in. many respects the most objectionable of 
the series is fathered by Senator Fassett. 
This bill furnishes a striking illustration 
of cumulative folly in legislation. In 1886 
a law was passed to regulate the employment 
of women and children in manufacturing es- 
tablishments; and to execute the provisions 
of this law the Governor was authorized to 
appoint a Factory Inspector, at a salary of 
$2,000 a year. This Inspector was to be 
allowed one assistant at a salary of $1,500 
a year, and these two were to be the sole 
executors of the law, and were allowed only 
$2,500 a year for expenses. In 1887 an 
amendment was added giving the Factory 
Inspector powcr to appoint eight deputy in- 
spectors, at a salary of $1,000 cach. Last 
year a bill supported by Senator Fassett was 
passed authorizing the appointment of six 
deputy female inspectors, but for some 
reason the power to appoint them was 
conferred upon the Governor instead of up- 
on the Factory Inspector. When the bill 
reached the Governor, it was discovered to 
be defective, cither because of a clerical 
error or otherwise, for while it gave the 
Governor the power to appoint, it left the 
power of removal with the Inspector, The 
Governor, therefore, vetoed it. 

Senator Fassett’s present bill provides for 
the appointment by the Governor of eight 
deputy female inspectors, at asalary of $1,000 
a year, and gives him the power of removal 
also on charges preferred by the Inspector, 
Why the power of appointment and removal 
should be changed from the Inspector to the 
Governor is the most inexplicable feature of 
this bill. The same section which gives this 
power to the Governor in reference to the 
women deputies leaves it with the Inspector 
in reference to the men deputies. What 
reason is there for giving it to the Governor 
in either case? The Inspector is the superior 
ofticer of the deputies and must be held to 
account for their conduct. If he cannot be 
trusted to make suitable appointments, he 
should be removed from the office, but so 
long as he is allowed to remain, there can be 
no excuse for taking such a power as this 
from him, Another objectionable feature of 
Mr. Fassett’s bill is the extension of the scope 
of the law to ‘* mercantile establishments,” 
giving the Inspector and his deputies juris- 
diction over “any place where gocds, wares, 
and merchand’se are offered for sale and 
wherever five or more persons are employ- 
ed.” The possibilities for pernicious med- 
dling and ‘‘strikes” thus opened would 
be boundless and intolerable. There would 
be a cali for even a larger number of 
deputies than is now demanded in a 
bill which Mr. Brown has introduced 
in the Senate and Mr. Duffy in the 
Assembly, which provides for twenty-eight 
deputies, ten of whom shall be women, and 
all at a salary of $1,000 a year. This is sim- 
ply a proposal to add) $20,000 to the salary 
list of the Inspector's force. Nothing like 
such an increase is needed, 
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The editor of the 7imes pronounces the 
Fair Bill constitutional. ‘* We have not the 
least doubt,” he says, ‘‘that the proposed 


ineasure is entirely constitutional, and really 
inno need of defence on that ground, and 
that it would be so held by any judicial! tri 
bunal.” 
factory if it were not that his decisions have 
been frequently reversed by the courts of 
this State. It is true he has also frequently 
reversed theirs, but they have control of the 
Sheriff and the militia, and can, therefore, get 
their judgments executed, which he cannot. 
Hence the public is quite justified in 


Now, this would be entirely satis 


re 

maining in a state of suspense about the 
matter. Indeed, he admits that the case is 
‘something exceptional,” so that his previous 
rulings will not We, therefore, 
take the liberty of submitting to him this 
view, for which we ask his patient consider 
ation: If there were no doubt about the 
constitutionality of municipal assistance to 
international fair, the city could sell 
bonds and give the proceeds in 

Commission to spend as might 
sary, could it not? It is because there is 
doubt, that the expedient of buying lands 


cover it. 


an 
cash to the 


be neces- 


for park purposes and then giving the use 
of the land to the Fair, has been resorted 
to. But everybody knows that the city does 
not need any additions to its parks. It has 
more parks now than it can lay out and 
keep in order. Therefore the purchase of 
park Jands is an undisguised pretence or 
subterfuge. What the courts will be asked 
to decide is, whether the Constitutional re- 
strictions can be got rid of by pretence or 
subterfuge, because if they can they are 
and further amendment. 
Many good lawyers think they cannot, and 
the question will be tested shortly. 


worthless, need 
It will 
require great Courage in any judge to do his 
duty in the matter, especially if he should 
be asked for an injunction, for he will cer 
tainly be bombarded with abuse, and de 
nounced as that vile thing, ‘ 
Fair ” ; 
diet Arnold. 


‘an enemy of the 


besides being a Judas anda Bene 


A meeting of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo was held a 
few days ago to promote the passage by the 
Legislature of a bill requiring the employ- 
ment of at least one educated woman physi 
cian in each State institution for the insane, 
where insane women are received for treat 
ment. The State has given legal sanction to 
the practice of medicine by women, and pub 
lic opinion fully approves this po The 
question here presented not whether 
women are entited to employment in the 


licy. 


is 


State hospitals, but whether women patients 
ure entitled to treatment at the hands of their 
own sex, under the supervision which the 
law establishes for the care of 


tions. 


the institu 
We do not see how two opinions can 
be held on this subject, and it appears that 
in nine States where the experiment has been 
made the opinion is pretty nearly unanimous 
that the woman physicians should bh 
ployed in such institutions 
physician has been emploved in the Willard 
Asylum in 
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years, at the instance of the Superintendent, | 
who writes in terms of hig 


lik 


Nation. 


h approval of th 
practice. A woman physician has been in 


f the Nor 


charge of the female department o 
a., Hospital for the Insane during | 


ten years, having one thousand women under 


ristown, |] 


her care. We can hardly doubt that the 
bill will be favorably considered by the | 


into 


After it 
effect, the public will wonder 


Legislature. shall have gone 
why any differ 


ent system ever prevailed 


The Samoan treaty was published 
days ago, and has attracted considerable at 
tention in Germany and England 
The 
Germany and England have mort 
in Samoathan we have 


reason is 


ly any in this country 
although theirs are | 


) 
iemseci.ves 


not great, because the islands t] 


of trifling importance except as stations ot 
stopping places in the South Pacific. We | 
have little need of stopping places — there 
because we have scarcely any shipping. | 


This 


though 


is proved by the fact that, al-/ 


the 
a coaling-station there for fifteen vears, we 


we huve had right to establish 


} 
never thought of availing ourselves of it | 
until we got into a row with Germany | 
there. What the row was about not mor 


tell, N 

even the bumptious editors who fought so 
for 
without referring to their tiles, 


than half-adozen people can now 


) 
act 
Hast 


valiantly 
tell 
they were to do that, nobody would read the 
stuff The 
‘ vive points "to 


popular interest in this country, if not in 


rights 


our 





now, influenza microbe can 


Samoa as a& matter t 


Germany as well. 
me The 


, ah! 
ars DEES | 
reports that public opinion in Berlin cor 


as glad to ‘* get out” as we are. 
** Germ 
hope that this phrase does not imply 


American 


siders the treaty a an retreat 


advance 


The New York 7 ss di Tre 
spondent is determined to have the Bank of 
Engiand issue £1 notes paya n silver 


whether it 1s authorized | 
His reason is 


lar views on thesubject of bimetallis 


so or not. 
pa ticu 


1 
or on the convenience of small notes for pur 











I pu 
poses of retail trade . but because he was the 
first one to make tl ant Ines t As a 
rood uurnalist he is b nd to see the } ¢ 

| t! everv body else is wiit 

} it amend t bank t 

| 1 

i he is for acting at « There tis nothing 

| like consistency If \ i \ Said at the 
moon is made of gree heese, always stick 

Ito it. That England will issue £1 notes be 

| fore long is highly probable. That they 
sl ibe silver notes of full lezal tender is 

| next to impossible The recent advance in 
the pri e of silver in London is due sole y 
at rease ue ind for remittances to 
Troost 
India 
Phe s Da Minister, M. Estrup 

} IAS SSOLN the Folkething r Chamber, s 

} nt fore t ie” ™m rder to he 
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Very likely Bismarck is | 


} Working majority on one side of 
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has refused t vote his b t ! . 
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them just the san hay ! hing and t 
army at his back This ox linary state 
of things is due to fact ft the voters 
always send up ree Radic n rities 
Whe the r s 7 V Conservative 
insists on Keeping a Conservative Ministry 
power! ind sf cs out Line popu t itiaet 
ment { Vu ‘ | v 

il pen resis st ‘ 
rey I} i \\ it is Ww 
know make short work of army and 
navv, and 1 \ \ 

( S of s! it \ « \ ) 
civ st of 1 Crow | M. Fs x 
pects the new Chamber ‘ ‘ 
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All this. wi sui lise ent prompt 
success in fort ga Cal t is on aS this 
for tv Was f the wav the Queen 

8) ASK sacasta aca trv his hand at it, 
ue Vs the n ss u! } al mana 
rer Bi t t i iis xed ele ents in the 
situ vhich plav t r rt in these 
r ces 4 which foretoken the speedy 
f f new Cabinet. The Liberal ma 

rity cannot be counted upon for the most 
mportant measures to come before the 

Cortes—the budget and the bill for universal 
suffr These Government projects will 
probably not be killed outright so much as 
indefinitely postponed. Yet Canovas and 
the Conservatives can do nothing with the 


Chamber, and, as Sagasta cannot 


prese nt 


manage it, everything points to a vote of 
temporary credit, the dissolution of the 


Cortes. and a new election, which will be 


contested on the main issues now before the 
country, and which will yield a positive and 


{¢ the other. 








MKINLEY’S BRUTAL BILL. 


From the beginning of our Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitution down to the re 
peal, in 1874, of the customs moiety laws 
and the extermination of custom-house spies 
and informers, an intentional undervalua- 
tion in even one line or one item of an 
invoice—though the fraud infected not more 
than five dollars’ worth of merchandise— 
involved a confiscation of the «whole in- 
voice, even if of $1,000 or $50,000 in 
value, provided the payment of tax-money 
required by law was thereby evaded. The 
law of 1874, pushed forward by Bayard and 
Casserly, declared the forfeiture should only 
cover the articles tainted by the fraud. The 
old law of 1863 denounced, be it remember- 
ed, an undervaluation proved to have been 
“knowingly” made. But the proposed 
Treasury-McKinley bill to ‘‘ simplify” the 
collection of taxes on imported merchandise 
declares, in its seventh section, that on con- 
signed goods (never sold or bought, and there- 
fore having no value fixed by selling and buy- 
ing) the person making entry shall not, on his 
entry paper, add to the invoice value in order 
to make dutiable value. Why not? The 
importer of purchased goods can make such 
addition if he has reason to suspect that the 
Appraiser will report a dutiable value greater 
than the invoice value. Is it to stop con- 
signments to our ports by foreign manu- 
facturers? Why endeavor to do that? 

The McKinley bill then declares that, if 
the appraised value (which is the dutiable 
value) shall exceed the invoice value more 
than 20 per cent.—that is, if the con- 
signor and appraiser differ by that  per- 
centage—‘‘such entry may be held to be 
presumptively fraudulent, and the Collee- 
tor may seize such merchandise” (a legis- 
lative hint to seize), and, on trial in court, 
the forfeiture shall be adjudged unless the 
claimant ‘‘shall rebut such presumption 
by suflicient evidence.” Bear in mind that 
the 20 per cent. difference is not only to be 
taken as presumptive evidence that the 
maker of the invoice told a falsehood ihere- 
in, but that the falsehood was uttered know- 
ingly, intentionally, and with a guilty pur- 
pose to cheat the Government. 

But that is not all: the forfeiture is, by 
Mr. McKinley, made to cover the «hole of 
the merchandise in the package in which is 
the infected article. Worse even than all 
that: the importer cannot enter his merchan- 
dise, valued (we will assume) at $10,000, 
without paying, let us say, 60 per cent. tax, 
or $6,000. If appraised at 20 per cent. more 
than $10,000, he must then pay as regular 
tax $7,200, together with a penalty of $2,400, 
making $9,600 as tax, and then lose ail his 
merchandise besides. The customs tax be- 
comes, on entry of the merchandise, a per- 
sonal debt to the United States, which the 
importer can be made to pay by suit, whether 
or not his merchandise is confiscated. The 
regular tax, the penalty tax, and the confis- 
cation are each made cumulative by this 
McKinley plan to collect protective taxes, 

Even more monstrous is the ninth sec- 
tion of this McKinley bill, which declares 
that if anybody shall make, or attempt, an 
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entry by a false paper, or a false statement, or 
any false practice, then all that is in the pack- 
age, or its value, shall be confiscated. The 
court has no discretion, It is not even 
clear, from the Treasury-McKinley language, 
that an attempted evasion of a tax need be 
proved by the Government. Certainly no 
proof of actual dntention to defraud is ne- 
cessary. It will be enough if the paper, or 
statement, or practice be merely false in 
law. The real although concealed purpose 
seems to be a sly repeal of an important 
part of the sixteenth section of the law 
of June 22, 1874, which compels the court 
to require the jury to find whether or not 
the falsehood alleged was “‘ with an actuai 
intention to defraud the United States.” 
That section was enacted to put a stop to 
confiseations on what lawyers call ‘‘ presump- 
tive knowledge” by an importer that he did 
somcthing false. Mr. McKinley endeavors to 
condemn an importer to State prison, with 
a forfeiture of his property, if he declares a 
falsehood in his invoice, or at a custom-house; 
and Mr. McKinley's language implies that 
an executive decision or opinion that a 
falsehood has been declared, is, by the de- 
vice of presumptions, to control the judicial 
power. He uses the phrase ‘ presump- 
tively fraudulent.” He applies it to an in- 
voice value Jess by 20 per cent. than an ap- 
praiser’s valuation. 

Fraud should contain, as we think, three 
ingredients, which are deceit, actual intention 
to deceive, and an injury by that deceit. It 
should exclude mere ignorance and negli- 
gence and an honest difference of opinion. But 
Mr. McKinley condemns the maker of an in- 
voiceas guilty of a ‘‘ presumptive” fraud on 
the customs revenue if the value declared in 
the invoice isless, by more than 20 per cent., 
than the value which an appraiser says is 
dutiable value. It would be much the same 
if he were to introduce a bill to eliminate in- 
tention to defraud from a definition of the 
alleged Silectt forgeries, and the crime on 
which Silcott’s extradition is to be asked. 
What he really endeavors by his bill to 
punish by imprisonment and confiscation is 
an insertion in an invoice of a value less by 
20 per cent. than another and a differ- 
ent value, which is dutiable value, or 
appraised value, even although the invoice 
was made abroad in perfect good faith. The 
motive is to deter a foreign manufacturer 
from sending to this country, on consign- 
ment, things which people wish to buy. 
Mr. McKinley carries his deterrent legisla- 
tion, in the interest of ‘‘ protection,” so far 
that he puts importers of such consigned 
goods outside of the pale of humanity. 


MORE MUTINY AMONG THE PRO- 
TECTIONISTS. 
Ir must be with feelings of profound gloom, 
if not of complete despair, that sincere pro- 
tectionists contemplate the growing move- 
ment among Republicans for free raw mate- 
rials. The proper way to deal with the mal- 
content element of course would be to read 
it out of the party, but, as this would unfor- 
tunately result in driving the party from 
power, it cannot be safely followed. In 





fact, it has become necessary to resort to the 
humiliating step of imploring those who are 
experiencing an eclipse of faith to adhere to 
the old standards, for fear that the ‘‘ Ame- 
rican system,” the product of so much care- 
ful calculation and the theme of so much 
eloquence, may suffer an entire collapse. 
Yet even here the difliculties seem almost in- 
superable, for the disaffected are disposed to 
maintain that they must have free raw ma- 
terials or be ruined, and to insist that their 
ruin is not in accordance with the true theo- 
ry of protectionism. 

A striking instance of this alarming ten- 
dency is afforded by the utterances of Mr, 
P. L. Moen of the Washburn & Moen Com- 
pany of Worcester. He declares his unal- 
terable devotion to the ‘‘idea of protection,” 
but protests that that idea is to protect the 
whole body of American workingmen, and 
‘‘not to protect manufacturers in one sec- 
tion of the country from the competition of 
those in other sections.” He asserts that the 
makers of Bessemer steel in the West obtain 
their ores near at hand, and thus have a per- 
manent protection in the freights which 
Eastern makers have to pay both upon their 
ores and their products. The addition of 
duties upon foreign ores constitutes, there- 
fore, an unjust discrimination against the 
East, which can be remedied only by allow- 
ing that section to import raw materials free 
of duty. 

However plausible Mr. Moen’s argument 
may seem, it is obvious upon a little reflec- 
tion that it involves a principle inconsistent 
with genuine protectionism. He is espe- 
cially interested in cre as his raw material, 
but his principle applies to all materials that 
are used in any manufacturing process. The 
cotton-manufacturers of New England can 
claim with equal force that they must have 
coal and machinery duty free, or there is an 
unjust discrimination in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania and the South. The foundrymen 
make the same claim as to pig-iron, and the 
shoemakers make like claims as to linen 
thread. The builders will require free 
lumber and cement, the brass-manufacturers 
free copper, the carpet-makers free wool, 
and even the poor needlewomen may feebly 
cry for free thread and free needles, 

Mr. Moen’s claim is hostile also to another 
of the fundamental tenets of protectionism, 
the ‘‘home-market” doctrine. If he and 
other manufacturers in like circumstances 
are allowed to send vast sums of money out 
of the country on the pretence of obtaining 
free raw materials, it is obvious that this 
money supports foreign producers and 
laborers instead of our own, and is there- 
fore expended to the disadvantage of Ame- 
rican industries. How can Mr. Moen pro- 
fess to be desirous of protecting American 
workingmen while he is guilty of such 
practices as these? If he is getting his 
ore from abroad while there remains an 
American mine unworked or an American 
miner unemployed, he is a traitor to his 
cause and to his country. If such is the 
case, it is a conclusive proof that the duty 
upon foreign ore does not afford sufficient 
protection to our industries. Rather than 
yield to his demand, it were better to devas- 
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tate a strip of country a hundred miles 
wide along our coast, and thus interpose 
an effective barrier against the flood of 
foreign ores, the products of pauper labor, 
with which our miners have at present to 
compete, 

The truth is, Mr. Moen’s professions of 
devotion to the idea of protection have a hol- 
low ring. There is nothing of the ‘‘ sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish” spirit 
about such devotion as he exhibits. He 
seems to have been ardent in the cause so 
long as his profits were large, and to be 
growing cool now that our beneficent policy 
has raised up American competitors who are 
cutting them down. He fixes his attention 
upon that dogma of his creed which declares 
that protective duties raise the price of the 
products of American labor, ard ignores 
that other dogma, equally important—al- 
though to the uninitiated apparently incon 
sistent—which maintains that the same duties 
lower the price of the same products. He has 
enjoyed the rich blessings of the first dogma, 
and now turns against his faith when the 
bitterness of the second becomes perceptible. 
Such conduct is not heroic, and if thereis any 
truth in the American theory of the develop- 
ment of our industries, it should be worth 
suffering for. If Mr. Moen and those whom 
he represents do not feel disposed to sacri 
fice themselves in this sacred cause, they 
might as well give up trying to humbug 
themselves and the people by their talk about 
protecting American workingmen, and con- 
fess that the less our industries have to do 
with the Government at Washington the 
better for every one. 


THE NEW EXTRADITION TREATY. 
Ir the 7riiune text of the recently negotiat- 
ed extradition treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain is accurate, the 
result is not what many experts in the juris- 
prudence of extradition had hoped for. It 
is only a patching of the single section in 
the Webster- Ashburton Treaty of 1842 
which has stipulations for extradition. Dur- 
ing the intervening half-century, the use of 
electricity in sending messages under the 
sea, and the celerity of the movements of 
criminals, have made the old methods of ar- 
rest quite insufficient. The new treaty has 
no new provisions adequate for these new 
conditions. There is a great and useful en- 
largement of extraditable offences, and at 
the end of them is this stipulation: ‘‘ Extra- 
dition is also to take place for participation 
in any of the crimes mentioned in this con 
vention, or in the aforesaid tenth article; 
provided such participation be punishable 
by the laws of both countries.”’ 

Is ‘‘ participation” intended to include all 
accessories either before or 
mission of the offence ? 


after the com- 


to commit it? Can one be extradited who 


helps the criminal to escape, or knowingly | 
Does the | } 


uses the proceeds of the crime? 


treaty include those described by modern 
law as principals in the second degree ? Can 
an accessory be extradited before the princi- 
pal has been convicted? 


Will it embrace one | 
who suggests a crime and persuades another | 
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They were not presented as things which 
anybody might believe or reject at his 
option, or as *‘ pious opinions ” simply, or 
even as strong probabilities. They were 
produced as part and parcel of Divine order, 
which a man could no more safely disregard 
than he could safely disregard the law of 
gravitation or the succession of day and 
night. 

It is now proposed to change this creed in 
various particulars. The reports of the dis- 
cussion made in the newspapers are meagre, 
and we therefore do not venture to rely on 
them for details. But we believe it is cor- 
rect to say that, in the arguments for revi- 
sion, the Confession is not treated as the 
early Church treated it—as a list of Di- 
vine truths which could not be rejected 
without peril—but simply as a list of things 
which certain persons believed in the seven- 
teenth century, but which nobody in the 
nineteenth century is bound to believe unless 
he pleases. For instance, the Committee ap- 
pointed to report on the revision recom- 
mend that the third chapter be so altered 
that nothing shall be said about the predesti- 
nation of some men to everlasting death; 
that the fate of non-elect infants shall be 
passed over in silence, or else that they 
shall be made participants in the salvation 
allowed to elect infants, and that provision 
be made for the salvation of such heathens 
as may show themselves worthy of it by 
their walk and conversation—a class which 
the Confession expressly proscribes, and for 
whom, in fact, it forbids a word to be 
said. 

On the old theory of the nature and ob 
jects of a creed, these changes could only be 
justified by showing that they were made 
in consequence of some fresh revelation, 
through recognized theological channels, 
touching the methods of Divine government; 
that is, in the Presbyterian view, through 
some important addition, previously un- 
known, to the one source of religious truth 
—the Scriptures—or some new and indis- 
putable interpretation of the existing canon, 


But nothing of this sort is alleged. What 
is said is, that these changes must be 


made because the original doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Confession are ‘ unpreach- 
able,” meaning either that the ministers no 
longer believe them, or that the congrega- 
tions will no longer listen to them. In the 
nineteenth century, it is maintained, people 
will not believe, no matter who says it, that 
non-elect infants are damned, or that good 
heathens or sceptics have no chance of sal- 
vation, no matter how pure their lives or 
how earnestly they may strive for the light; 
that these things were all very well for the 
seventeenth century, but that in our day 
such doctrines are too repu sive for popular 
acceptance, 

This, it will be seen at a glance, reduces a 
church creed very much to the plane of a 
political platform. Truth is none the less 
truth because it is unpalatable or unpleasant. 
The facts of theology are, or ought to be, 
just as imperious as the facts of natural 
science. Unwillingness to believe a thing 


because it would, if true, be inconvenient or 
disagreeable, or skock a prejudice, is, in all 
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other domains of human thought or activity, 
accepted as evidence of unfitness for any 
serious process of ratiocination, or even for 
the orderly conduct of life. The utilitarian 
argument, or ‘‘ police argument,” as some 
have called it, for the truth of Christianity— 
the good it has done to the world, and the 
damage its extinction would cause to human 
society—has always been open to this very 
grave objection. If there be anything we 
learn with certainty touching the govern- 
ment of the universe through experience of 
the course of nature, it is that law takes no 
account of human likes or dislikes. 

Consequently, a creed which simply pro- 
fesses to express popular opinion upon cer- 
tain topics at certain periods, and which is, 
therefore, open to change at greater or less 
intervals to suit the changes in popular 
taste or feeling, may be a useful kind of 
creed, but it is not the kind of creed on 
which the great religions of the world 
were founded and to which the leading 
churches owe their existence. Tocqueville,in 
one of his letters to a friend who had written to 
him of the ‘progressive Catholicism” of 
which there was as much talk in 1854 as now, 
said, ‘‘ I share your feelings about the imper- 
tinence of progressive Catholicism. It is de- 
testable, aside from the question of faith. 
A religion is absolutely true or absolutely 
false. How can it make progress? As 
you very justly remark, the progress must 
be in the application and not in the doc- 
trine.” This is just as true of other churches 
as of the Roman Catholic Church. As soon 
as you make them “ progressive,” and de- 
cide what they are to believe by a majority 
vote, you assimilate the Church to a po- 
litical party, and convert its creed into a 
platform of the political kind. For which 
reason it seems as if it would be vastly more 
respectful to the great historic faiths not 
to examine them in our time too curiously, 
or try to ascertain exactly how much life 
each article has left in it. The best thing 
to be done with ‘‘a creed outworn”’ is to let 
it alone. The more it is debated, the more 
it crumbles. 


THE PORTUGUESE CASE. 

Tuk excitement of the Portuguese over the 
snub they have received from Great Britain 
is so childish in its manifestations that its 
causes or consequences seem hardly worth 
examination. The returning of British 
medals, the boycotting of British goods, and 
the throwing of stones at the British Embassy 
are not the expressions of really important 
rage, and must soon cease. They are made 
doubly absurd by the fact that they are called 
forth by the loss of a miilion square miles of 
territory, when they are only suited to the 
loss of a game of cards or unhandsome treat- 
ment at a dinner-party. But the affair is, 
after all, an episode in a history which is 
now bidding fair to become interesting—that 
of the African Continent—and it is there- 
fore worth while to see what Portugal's case 
is as set forth by M. Barros Gomes in his 
despatch of the 29th of November, 1889. 

Lord Salisbury laid down the rule, to begin 
with, that ‘‘an effective occupation was an 
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essential condition of sovereignty.” M. 
Gomes on this point makes his strongest 
fight. He says that this rule has no place in 
international law with regard to the interior 
of Africa, and was limited by the Berlin 
Conference to the coast regions; and that the 
phrase ‘‘ sphere of intluence,” now so freely 
used by all the European foreign offices, is of 
itself the best proof ‘‘that effective occupa- 
tion (if by that we understand the permanent 
establishment of authority), cannot constitute 
the essential conditicn of possession on the 
part of other nations,” 

The ‘‘ sphere of influence” is undoubted- 
ly a vague and therefore somewhat weak 
phrase; but its meaning is well known. It 
means the sphere within which a Power com- 
petent to carry out its threats and fulfil its 
promises, has given the inhabitants to under- 
stand that they may, in case of need, reiy on 
it for protection. Promises of this sort made 
by Germany or Great Britain are for all prac- 
tical purposes as good as forts and garrisons 
Made by a Power like Portugal, they are not 
worth the paper on which they are written. 
When Lord Salisbury refused to acknow- 
ledge possession without occupation, he 
meant undoubtedly nominal occupation 
which could be made real at any time, if ne- 
cessary, against an adverse claimant. Portu- 
gal has no such nominal occupation any- 
where, and least of all in Mashonaland. 

The rest of M. Gomes’s argument is his- 
torical, but certainly not diplomatic, and 
reads like a lecture before a Geographical 
Society. He says, as regards the territory 
north of the Zambesi, that Portugal dis- 
covered the Nyassa Lake in 1624; that the 
region between the lake and the Zambesi 
was explored by Portuguese in the last 
century and in this; that Montague Kerr, 
in his book ‘The Far Interior,’ records 
the discovery of proof of Portuguese in- 
fluence in this region in the use of the 
word ‘“ Ami” by an elephant - hunt- 
er named Eustaquio da Costa; that 
Livingstone also discovered it in the infor- 
mation he got from the Portuguese authori- 
ties on the coast touching the river Shiré 
and the Nyassa; that Mr. A. F. 8. 
Arnot also came on traces of it, and that it 
led to the submission in 1887 and 1888 of 
numerous ‘‘little kings” to Portuguese 
authority, and the establishment of a Portu- 
guese mission at M’ponda, on the south shore 
of the lake. 

Touching the Mashonaland, he says it 
was originally acquired by purchase in 1620 
from the old empire of Monomotapa; that 
there are ruins of ancient fortresses in this 
region the Portuguese origin of which is 
acknowledged by M. Lochner in an article 
in the Bechuana News, and by the reports of 
two Portuguese oflicers now travelling there; 
that the construction of these forts is recom- 
mended in reports now in the Archives at Lis- 
bon, dated about 1610; that their construction 
was followed up by settlements in 1633 and 
1677, and by the despatch of numerous emi- 
nent missionaries, who have left traces over 
the whole confines of Monomotapa. Finally he 
declares that, in spite of her domestic trou- 
bles since the beginning of this century, Por- 
tugal has never ceased to claim this terri- 
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tory ‘‘ by constant and uninterrupted mani 
festations.” 

Of her ability now to occupy, settle, forti 
fy, defend, open it, or civilize it, M. Gomes 
does not say one word. This is not sur 
prising in view of the fact that the emigra 
tion from Portugal numbers about 15,000 a 
year, who nearly all go to America; that the 
revenue amounts to about $38,000,000, and 
that there has been a deticit every vear for 
the Jast thirty vears; that the population is 
less than 5,000,000, and increases at the rate 
of about one per annum 
Moreover, England has been fora century 
her best friend and protector. She drove the 
French out of Portugal in the beginning of 


cent. per 


the century, has since defended her against 
all the world aud supplied her with her best 
markets. Portugal exports to the value of 
(in round numbers) $28,000,000, and of this 
Great Britain took, in 1887, almost exactly 
one-half, or $14,180,000. The quarrel is, in 
truth, almost as ridiculous from the senti 
mental as from the practical point of view. 


THE PRISONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


In the summer of 1888, the late Jefferson Da- 
vis wrote for the North American Review a 
paper that has just been published by Belford’s 
Magazine, under the title, ** Andersonville and 
Other War-Prisons.” A part of it compares 
the mortality and, by inference, the sufferings 
of the prisoners at the North with those of pri- 
soners held at the South; and the figures used 
show that 50,000 more United States than Con- 
federate troops were captives, with 4,000 fewer 
deaths. Mr. Davis accounts for this smaller 
mortality by the Confederate ‘‘care for the 
defenceless.” He says that “ this, in the depth 
of our destitution, never ceased,” and that ‘it 
was not starvation, but acclimation, unsuitable 
diet, and daspondency which were the petent 
agents of disease and death.” This revival of 
the most ghastly phase of the war compels no- 
tice, notwithstanding the decease of the conspi- 
cuous author, 

According to Fox, 24,866 national soldiers 
died of disease in Southern prisons, in addition 
to 5,200 who died of wounds and other causes 
in the hands of the enemy, or a total of 50,158, 
But the same.@xcellent authority asserts that, 
owing to imperfect records, all the deaths are 
not included in those figures, and, as shown by 
the graves, the Union mortality has been esti- 
mated at 36,401. That would give, in round 
numbers, 50,000 deaths from disease, Fox also 
says, ‘30,152 Confederates died in Northern 
prisons,” not including mortality from wounds 
in field hospitals nor deaths at Johnson's Island 
and some other places of continement. The 
published official records substantially agree 
with this, and also account for 50,715 deaths 
among Confederate prisoners, of whieh 5,560 
followed violence and 1,556 were from causes 
not noted, leaving 23,501 due to specified dis- 
It appears, therefore, that the mortality 
from wounds was practically the same for both 
sides, and that the actual deaths from disease 
were slightly in excess at the South. We have 
no available data by which to confirm or cor- 
rect Mr. Davis’s census of the total captives. 
But in this discussion the actual mortality is 
not so important as are its causes. We have 
not the space to traverse in detail the indict- 
ment of want of ‘‘ care of the defenceless,” the 
implication of needless cruelty at the North, 
but the following facts are worth rehearsal: 

At Jobnson’s Island, in Lake Erie, which was 


ease, 
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a hygienic model prison, where chiefly officers 
were confined (whose condition when captured 
was presumably better than that of the rank 
and tile), the annual mortality rate was 05.4 
per thousand of mean strength, the fatality 
4.4 per cent. of the cases treated, and the 
deaths ?.S annually for every thousand com 
mitments—it being remembered that the mean 
strength and the commitments are very differ 
The other extreme was reached at 
Elmira, N. Y., where the percentage of fatal 


ent factors. 


cases to those treated was 2S.5, and the annual 
death-rate per 1,000 men committed was 241, or 
444 per 1,000 of mean strength. At the nine 
principal depots the percentage of fa‘al cases 
was 7.7, the annual death-rate per 1,000 ad 
mitted was 65,7, or 250 4 per mean strength, 
while in the Confederate ranks the death-rate 
from disease was 167.5, or three-fourths of 
this. 

Mr. Davis assumes that as, generally speak 
ing, all the prisoners were on duty when cap 
tured, therefore they were in substantially 
equal condition to be benefited by rest and 
proper treatment; and that, owing to the ad- 
mitted greater salubrity of the North, and its 
superior facilities for caring for both the well 
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very great, but it was great under all circum- 
stances, 

At the first blush Elmira seems a rival of 
Andersonville, and it is upon such statistics, 
unanalyzed, that the specious pleas of Northern 
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nhumanity and neglect rest. The annual mor- 
tality of Eimira was 444.1 per 1,000 of mean 
strength, and the percentage of fatal cases was 
28.8, which is enormous, but no other North- 
ern depot attained half those figures. But An- 
dersonville gave 752.6 to the 1,000 annual mor- 
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tality; 13,000 men died there in the fourteen 
months of its occupancy, and during six months 
of that time so many died out of an average 
strength of 19,453 as to imply the death of all 
in fifteen months. To those dying in confine- 
ment should be added the thousands who cer- 
tainly perished soon after their release, so 
miserable was their state. 

There seems sma)l doubt that the condition 
of the Confederate prisoners on arriving at the 
North was the determining factor in their 
subsequent physical career. This is shown by 
contemporaneous official reports. Thus at 
Hart’s Island less than one hundred of a large 
detachment reached there ‘‘as well men or 
even in fair health.” At Fort Delaware in 
July, 1863, the mortality was almost exclusive- 
ly from chronic diarrhea, confined to prison- 
ers from the extreme Southern States received 
from the army near Vicksburg, and already 
the subjects of the disease for long periods. 
Prisoners from Virginia, under the same hy- 
gienic influences, then remained well. At EI- 
mira ‘‘the Fort Fisher prisoners arrived in 
cold weather, very much depressed, poorly 
clad, and great numbers were soon taken sick 
with pneumonia and diarrhoea, rapidly assum- 
ing atyphoid character.” Smallpox repeated- 
ly broke out in various prisons, owing to the 
unprotected state of the prisoners, by whom 
the disease was frequently introduced. 

Elmira is believed to be the only Northern 
prison at which there was much conspicuous 
mortality from avoidable disease, and here, as 
at the other depots, the underlying cause was 
the en.eebled condition of the men on arrival. 
Of 1,394 deaths there from diarrboea and dys- 
entery, all but 18 were from chronic diarrhea, 
The contrasted statistics show that, among 
every thousand cases of all diseases treated in 
the armies, there were from these two combined 
107 in the Union and 277 in the Confederate, 
and the annual sick-rate per 1,000 mean aggre- 
gate strength was 543 and 987. The propor- 
tion of deaths from these diseases in the 
Confederate lines cannot be determined, but 
of the Union white troops they were 15.62 per 
1,000 mean strength. At Elmira the maximum 
was reached with 211.5 deaths per 1,000 mean 
strength, while the average in all the Northern 
prisons was 73, opposed to which towers at 
Andersonville the death-rate of 465.6 per mean 
strength from these alone. From scurvy there 
died 0.16 (sixteen-hundredths of one man) per 
1,000 mean strength in the Unionranks. There 
are no figures for the Confederates, but there 
are frequent references to the existence of 
scurvy among them, and the fact that fifty- 
eight cases (with no death) cccurred at John- 
son’s Island, where most of the prisoners were 
officers, and where the diet was exceptionally 
abundant and varied, shows that, open or 
latent, it was a constant menace to their army. 
At Elmira there died from it 3 per 1,000 
mean strength, and at all the Northern prisons 
4.3 per 1,000, in all which it is fair toinfer that 
the cause antedated capture. But at Ander- 
sonville, of the Unionists, almost exclusively 
well when made prisoners, 102.8 per 1,000 mean 
strength, or more than a tenth of those held in 
the stockade, were there destroyed in that way 
alone, 

We do not care to revive the unspeakable 
horrors of Andersonville—borrors which only 
those who witnessed them or who have stu- 
died their details can begin to realize—but 
it is a lame and useless equivocation for any 
one to say that this misery arose from the 
fact that medicines were made contraband. 
Those people should not have been made ill. 
The want of quinine, of opium, of calomel had 
nothing whatever to go with the suffering 





that insufficient, improper, and uncooked food, 
contaminated water, and want of shelter 
caused the victims of the stockade, That 
blankets and tents were military supplies, and 
therefore cut off from the Confederacy, is no 
excuse for the exposure and crowding of these 
helpless wretches. Mr. Davis writes: ‘* It was 
not starving but acclimation, unsuited diet, 
and despondency which were the potent agents 
of disease and death.” The distinction between 
starvation and unsuited diet is without a dif- 
ference. Lieut.-Col. Chandler, C. S. A., re- 
ported, August 5, 1864; 

“The sanitary condition of the prisoners is 
as wretched as it can be, the principal cause 
of mortality being scurvy and_ chronic 
diarrhoea, the proportion of the former being 
disproportionately large among those brought 
from Belle Isle. Nothing seems to have been 
done, and but little if any effort made to arrest 
it by procuring proper food. Raw 
rations have to be issued to a very large pro- 
portion, who are entirely unprovided with 
proper utensils, and furnished so limited a 
supply of fuel that they are compelled to dig 
with their hands in the filthy marsh before 
mentioned for roots, etc.” 

Despondency might well settle upon men so 
tortured. 

Andersonville, where at one time the 33,000 
prisoners present had but 28 square feet per 
man—a space 7x4 for all the purposes of life— 
where 2,000 sick men lay in the pen besides 
those in the hospital proper, where ‘* millions 
of flies swarmed over everything and covered 
the faces of the sleeping patients, and crawled 
down their open mouths, and deposited their 
maggots on the gangrenous wounds of the liv- 
ing, and in the mouths of the dead ” (Jones, C. 
8S. A.), was not alone ‘‘a stench in the nostrils” 
among the war prisons, Danville, with an ag- 
gregate of 4,332 cases in the hospital, had a 
mortality of 28.7, almost identical with that of 
Elmira, but with a presumably better class of 
patients to work with. At Salisbury, 3,400 
out of 8,600 were infected with typhus, not 
typhoid, fever, distinctly a disease due to 
concentrated human emanations developed in 
confined and unventilated spaces. There was 
no typhus in the Northern prisons. In Decem- 
ber, 1864, 20 per cent. of the deaths there oc- 
curred among men of whom the surgeons had 
no knowledge—men, that is, who had not been 
classed as sick. And concerning Salisbury it 
was reported, ‘“‘ It is certain that the men con- 
fined in this prison bore the impress of semi- 
starvation on their arrival in New York, al- 
though in the meantime every effort at re- 
cuperation had been made by the United 
States authorities and the Sanitary Commis- 
sion.” By official repert, made at the time, 
of those received from Belle Isle, directly under 
the eye of the central Confederate authority, 
asearly as October, 1863, ‘‘ their frames were 
in most instances ail that was left of them,” 
‘their appearance was wretched in the ex- 
treme,” ‘‘a majority had scarcely vitality 
to enable them to stand,” ‘‘some, indeed, un- 
able to articulate.” This account refers to 
men exchanged after confinement in the en- 
virons of Richmond itself, and upon whom the 
subsequent intermission of exchange could 
have no influence. Those desirous of deter- 
mining the facts, regardless of special pleas, 
are referred to the invaluable third part of the 
* Medical and Surgical History of the War of 
the Rebellion,’ prepared under the direction of 
the Surgeon-General of the Army, from which 
the most of these data have been taken. 


EIGHT YEARS’ WORK OF THE IRISH 
LAND COMMISSION. 
DvuBLIN, January 1, 1890. 
THE report of the Irish Land Commission, 





just published, gives the result of eight years’ 
work under the act passed in 1881, which, with 
several amending acts, established fixity of 
tenure at fair rents in place of tenancy at will 
as the general rule of tenure for Irish farmers. 
The chief work of the Commission has been the 
fixing of fair rents, although an enormous 
amount of time and money has been spent in 
disposing of legal objections and points raised 
to prevent tenants of various classes from tak- 
ing advantage of the law. 

The official figures are as follows: 233,607 
rents have been fixed by all methods under the 
Act—i. e., by rent suits before the Court ; by 
registered agreements; by arbitrations. The 
farms on which these rents were fixed extend 
to 65, million acres. The old rents amounted 
to £4,581,761, the new rents amount to £3,650, - 
026; the reduction in the oid rents being 20.3 
per cent, The number of agricultural holdings 
in Ireland to which the Act would apply is 
under half a miliion; so that in round numbers 
haif the rents in Ireland, on farms covering 
about one third of the whole area, have been 
judicially fixed. The judicial tenants have a 
right to hold in perpetuity as long as they pay 
their rents, Which may be raised every fifteen 
years. The number of rent suits and appeals 
now awaiting trial would, at the normal rate 
of progress for the last year, occupy the courts 
for two years; and before all outstanding 
tenancies could be dealt with, those fixed in the 
earlier years of the Commission would again 
be capable of being brought before the Court. 

The political and social effects of the Land 
Law are not very encouraging. The country 
in general is not a whit more favorably dispos- 
ed towards British law than it was ten years 
ago; the farmers are still discontented and dis- 
appointed with the results of legislation ; the 
lowered rents are not obtained more easily ; 
the landlords are nursing their grievances, and 
protesting beforehand against further threat- 
ened invasions on their estates. A paralyzing 
atmosphere of uncertainty surrounds the prop- 
erty which the law purported to confer on 
the tenant as well as that which still remains 
to the landlord. 

The Land Law of 1881 has certainly not been 
a success; it has done something, but not 
much, ‘The plan of campaign—that is, com- 
bined refusal to pay more than a certain 
amount of rent—was invented while the Land 
Law was in operation, The campaign is in full 
swing in some parts of the country. Arbitra- 
tion, where one of the judges would be chosen 
by the tenants, is offered to the landlords, who 
in reply say: The rent coarts are open: go into 
them, and we will and must accept the result. 
The explanation of this failure of the law is 
that it gave the shadow, not the substance, of 
what it promised; it enacted that ‘ fair” 
rents should be fixed, but left unrepealed the 
unfair provisions of previous acts to remedy 
which the Act of 1881 was passed. The land 
tribunals, which should have been courts of 
conciliation, have acted strictly as courts of 
law ; they were manned by individuals almost 
necessarily drawn from classes more in sym- 
pathy with the landlords than the tenants, and 
their decisions have neither commanded re- 
spect nor been considered fair. A fall of 20 
per cent. in rents was manifestly insufficient 
to meet the effect of diminished prices of pro- 
duce, and left the tenants still paying rent on 
their own improvements ; definite decisions 
have in many cases been to the effect that 
valuable works effected by the tenants on their 
farms belonged by law tothe landlords. Large 
arrears of the old high rents in many cases 
prevented the tenants from being free agents 
in agreeing on judicial rents, and they sub- 
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mitted to whatever terms their landlords pro- 
posed, 

In this state of the law, and with widespread 
dissatisfaction among the farming class, it is 
not to be wondered at that the landlords’ estate 
in the land snould be in danger from further 
legislation. Government for the moment is on 
the landlords’ side ; Lut Parliament is not al- 
ways an impartial tribunal of appeal ; it is apt 
to be influenced by sinister motives, for each 
party wants to secure votes, and when five- 
sixths of the members are not Irish citizens, not 
acquainted with the intricacies of the subject, 
not aware of the necessities of the country they 
legislate for, [rish questions submitted to Par 
liament are more likely to be dealt with on the 
grounds of English convenience than of justice 
and expediency for the Irish people. 

As an example of the shortcomings of the 
Land Law, a large farmer in the County Dub 
lin, whose ancestors for at least four genera- 
tions held the same farm, on which the present 
occupant and his father have laid out at least 
$55,000 in permanent improvements, while it is 
not pretended that the landlord ever spent any 
thing, has, since 1576, spent in law $5,000 en- 
deavoring to take advantage of the protective 
clauses of various land acts, He was defeated 
on technical points in every suit, and the large 
amount of capital be has sunk in the land is 
by law his landlord’s property. The poorer 
occupants of smaller farms cannot bear the 
cost of such suits, and wisely, perhaps, agree to 
the landlords’ terms, lest they ruin 
themselves in the law courts. 

The dual ownership established by the law of 
1881, accompanied by uncertainty as to the 
respective rights and obligations of the two 
owners, prohibits and 
from good cultivation. The Land Law has 
been amended and extended year after year, 
and now the Government have another Land 
Bill for Parliament's consideration in Febru- 
ary. It is not surprising that a feeling of un- 
rest prevails both among landlords and tenants; 
their interests areirreconcilable; a satisfactory 
tenure cannot be secured to the tenants except 
by getting rid of the landlords. This has been 
done to a small extent by the Purchase Act of 
1885, under which tenants can borrow from 
Government the price of their farms if the 
landlord agrees to sell, repaying the lean by ap 
annuity of 4 per cent. for forty-nine years, and 
having liberty to pay off the whole or any part 
of the loan at any time. Parliament has, up 
to this, allocated £10,000,000 for this purpose; 
and 11,012 loans have been made, amounting to 
44,629,655. Even this part of the Land Com- 
mission’s work is embarrassed by political, 
legal, and agrarian difficulties. Landlords, 
taking advantage of arrear debts due by the 
tenants, bave coerced them to purchase at higb 
prices; tenants may also take 
the fact that estates in some cases must be sold 
without reserve, and bid what they like in a 


market where there is no competition. Not 


should 


improvement deters 


advantage of 


less than £30,000,000 worth of insolvent estates | 


is under the management of the Court of Chan- 
cery, where the expenses of lawyers and receiv 
ers eat up the greater part of the rentals. Un- 
der our antiquated system of title and transfer, 
the costs of sale are enormous, the delays heart- 
breaking. 
to an estate, and in distributing the proceeds of 
sale, may extend to an indefinite number of 
years, 

In this, as well as in their relations with 
tenants, the landlord class is reaping the fruits 
of long-continued opposition to every reform 
proposed. 


Act of very questionable utility. It 


will, as 





The time occupied in making title | 
} 


The difficulties connected with title | 
. } 
and transfer make the policy of the Purchase | 
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years go on, be as difficult for the creditors or 
owners of the small estates now created by the 
State to sell their properties or realize their se- 
and 
lords and mortgagees. The same compl cations 


curities as itis for the present race of 


of title must necessarily grow up, and the em 
barrassed peasant proprietor will tind himself 
between Scylla and Charybdis, equally liable 
to ruin by holding land he wishes to part with, 
or by trying to sell it under the existing law 

Last the 
feeble bill to establish local registries of title, 


session Government introduced a 


but no progress Was made with it. Anattempt 
will again be made without doubt to legislate 
on this subject, but the conservative lawyer 
element in the House of Commons is opposed 
to any radical reform, and is strong enough to 
cause the rejection of, or to spoi!, any such mea- 
sure. 

No legislation by 


can be successful or | 


the 
ermanent except 


Imperial Parliament 
on con 
jitions which can hardly exist next session: (1 

Coercion should be suspended, for rents can- 
not be fairly fixed, nor terms of purchase f: 
be, 
been, imprisoned for advising 


airiy 


negotiated, while men can they have 


as 
tenants what 
combined action they should take in such mat 
ters, (2.) The assent of the Irish members as 
a body is essential to any measure which is to 
be of permanent operation, (5.) The semblance 
be to the Land Com 


mission by putting on the Board as large a 


of fairness should given 


Nationalist and tenant Conservative and 


ais 
landlord element. No attempt, with the ex 
ception of Gladstone’s Land Bill of ISs6, has 
ever been made by either Liberals or Cotiserva 
tives to legislate on the Irish land question in 
accordance with Irish opinion or even ina spi 
rit of conciliation; it has therefore become an 
article of faith in Ireland that land-tenure re 
form can only be carried oui by national Par 
Balfour's contempt for Irish opinion 

but 


that of bis predecess rs. 


liament. 


is greater, his disregard no more than 


It is not possible that 
carried out in such aspirit can be 
AN IRISHMAN 


legislation 


successful. 


WILHELM VON GIESEBRECHT 


Tsasu 


Menicu, December 


f ¢) 


THE death of Giesebrecht on the 13th 
month will bring surprise 


and grief to the 
many friends and readers who knew with what 
persistent energy the still vigorous old man 
was working at his life task, 
hoping with him that be might be permitted to 
reach the limit be had set as the rational com 
He 


and who were 


pletion of bis great work. Was writing 


stillon his ‘ History of the German I[niperial 
Period,’ and was eager to complete the reign 
of Barbarossa as the crowning glory of the 
ancient imperial institution, Stall, keen 


was his sense of scholarly ¢ 





call came from his publishers for a lition 
of the third volume, which should 
before Christmas, be laid ke 

work of compusition, and undertook a c 
plete revision of this volume, in order that the 


new edition might protit by whatever of value 


had appeared since the 
Octobe 


‘ 


inquiry in 





uncongenial lat 1 
replied that he could not bring himself to let 


anything 





passed th hree days 





before I u ud successor, Heizel, 
found him sittir s work-table busying 


himself with the 
dex to the third volume 

Although the name of Giesebrecht will al- 
ways be identified with the University of Mu- 
nich, of which he was for twenty-seven years 














yne of the chief ornaments, be was by birth and 
by residen * r vears a North Ger Mm 
He was born in Kerlin in the vear ISi4, the 
son of a sch i-fea , and studied in his fa 
ther’s sc! l and att Lniversitw of Berlin 
Beginning as a stu f assical ph ay, 
he Wass attr ed by t eaching Ranke 
and devoted | - to Y ecin o 
that of Germany i M Aves. His first 
teaching was at tl iui (ivimnas t 
in Serlin, where | put hed he vear INS 
the first volume of t ties hte ‘ 
Deutschen Kaiser t i reward for this 
work was the appointment as professor at 
Konigsberg in the same vear Five vears lat 
erhe was called to Muni “as nan wh 
Was likely totreat t s v (re any 
aos} that would {T it va is 
groups of ts in atricts, w “ t at 
hopeless Is w ea s t 

so.ut ore tr im} 

Sybel, w 1 ‘ " } “ s 
but ashortt t “S 
n”™M H en f 3 
sianism, and bad l ‘ 
i. silbon Gries ‘ 
though he bad 
tive vears Hie was his 
period also Secretary t ‘ 
tHission of tl DaAVa \ va er 
of the beditimg ¢ f “MM i ‘ 

| Crer amie t v ( ‘ 

Museumat Nure x s ard 

f the tv of Mu As a Not ( an 

} and a Protes'ant, bis AVATIA Wa 

| ad ile or t “ a singular 

tact wl t sew i s ‘ Vs 

| wi eCog | tsa i . t 4 

As a teacher, G Was t ntre of 

} &gr | f ve ! wi al “ z 

portant } s t ! ties i 

j} archives of S G \ we s ta 

have s el V f f ana ne 

rite tual personality, r } 

| ceptional or original pedagogic g 

flu was cat i ’ 

sown point of \ yw \ 

j ot ¢t i@ MIstanen His i} . 

} most alte nate re i 

Yet it is not as a tea at he will be mast 
widely know iis 1 wil separably 
Ass iow the great w which he 
leveted tf f “ SS f his hi the 

(resk . n Kaiser it The 

1 ti indicates its sco s not a history 
fthe Holy R i I rf that would 
have called f avery cliffs it treatment and 
“ 1 Have req i a i greater ex- 
ens as to time I title must rather be 
translated A History Germany's Imperial 
Period,’ and it isin this spirit of patriotic Ger- 
man enthusiasm that the whole work is con- 
ceived It gives us a history of German and 
Italian affairs from 400 nearly to 1200, seen from 
the point view of the Empire. It brings out 
nto prot nee as living and breathing men 
and women historical characters who had 
uitherto not filled a large place in the tradi- 
t al history of the German people. Indeed, 
t has been harshiv criticised as being too 
much a history of persons and too little a 


of 
velopments, 


nit of tw 


institutions and of political de- 
erhaps ad- 
had 
school re- 


This criticism may | 


y explanations, Giesebrecht 


certain modern 
that a book of history is 
and no book written for a 
wide reading public, how tho- 


rough study it may be based, can hope to es- 


hich a 
gards with horror, 
written to be read: 


no matter upon 


| cape violent criticisms from that school. Then, 
again, it can hardly be questioned that the em- 
phasis upon personalities goes back of the his- 
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torian to his material. The writers of the early 
middle ages were, in this respect, children who 
retold the tales of their herogs as they heard 
them from tradition or gathered them from the 
vague rumors of their own times, Whoever 
deals with them must be prepared to find his 
attention fixed upon persons, and it is only by 
a great effort that the modern bistorian can 
glean from the original sources, especially from 
the medieval historians themselves, a know- 
ledge of institutions and of parties. It was 
Giesebrecht’s pleasure to emphasize the human 
and dramatic side of history. If, here and 
there, he yielded a little to the inevitable temp- 
tation of the dramatic historian, it could never 
be said of him that he allowed himself con- 
sciously to warp the evidence of his sources in 
his own behalf. Asa Protestant, dealing with 
the time of Rome’s most audacious claims upon 
the obedience of the world, he showed the same 
tact in his writing which he displayed in his 
personal intercourse with his Bavarian contem- 
poraries. Yet it was natural that be should be 
drawn into many a literary controversy, and 
those who know the hateful spirit of petty 
spite and jealousy which marks German contro- 
versial writing, will recognize the self-control 
and dignity with which he met his opponents, 

One cannot think of the loss of Giesebrecht 
without dwelling upon the conditions and pros- 
pects of the historical school in which he played 
so prominent a part. He belonged in that cir- 
cle of elder professors and writers who may, 
without much exaggeration, be calied the 
pupils of Ranke. Many of them were actually 
his pupils and all were largely inspired by his 
exampie. Of this group many have already 
finished their work—Waitz, Droysen, Nitzsch, 
and Duncker. Others, Mcmmsen, Sybel, Wat- 
tenbach, are still living and active. Rankedid 
not discover any new principle of historical 
compesition or investigation. The basis of the 
‘* modern historical school” is nothing more 
than the simple proposition that, when one 
undertakes to repeat a story, he is in duty 
bound to make sure that it rests upon evidence 
as unimpeachable as human testimony can be. 
Obvious as this proposition seems to be, it had 
not, in the time before Ranke, been made much 
use of for pedagogic purposes. 


Ranke’s great 
merit was that he brought into academic teach- 
ing the principle of historical research which 
he and every other really conscientious his- 
torian had always employed—or believed him- 
self to be employing—in the writing of history. 
In other words, Ranke was the first person 
who began systematically to train historians 
as a part of the work of a university. He 
gathered about him in his exercitationes his- 
torice at Berlina group of young men whom 
he inspired with his own love of truth, his ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, and diligence. In this 
school the pupil learned the trade of writing 
history. He was taught to collate manuscripts, 
to apply to them all known tests of genuine- 
ness, to question their authors as to capacity 
and accuracy and intention—in short, to pre- 
pare his story with all thoroughness before he 
began to tell it, 

But Ranke had also another lesson to teach. 
He was not merely a collector of materials; he 
was a writer of admirable force and with no 
little charm of style. He wrote voluminously, 
and his books, resting upon enormous research, 
were singularly free from the smell of the lamp. 
His pupils gained, therefore, from him the les- 
son that all their training was a means, not an 
end. The names of Mommsen, Sybel, Droy- 
sen, Duncker, and Giesebrecht are connected 
each with some monumental work written for 
the great reading public as well as for scholars, 
and eack already a classic within its field. 
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But now began with the second academic 
generation a new phase of the development. 
The German historian has not been, like the 
English one, a gentleman of letters, or perhaps 
even a clergyman or a diplomat. He has been, 
almost without exception, a teacher, and, like 
the rest of his countrymen, he has been moved 
by the laudable wish to magnify his office from 
its professional side. The children of Ranke 
became the intellectual parents of a progeny, 
numbered no ionger by units, but by tens. 
They found it quite possible to apply in their 
teaching all those principles of research and of 
treatment which they had learned from their 
master and had been themselves applying in 
their own writings. But that other element of 
the historian, the large grasp upon the move- 
ment of human life, the instinctive right valu- 
ation of human motive, ana the power to pre- 
sent his conclusions in a form to command at- 
tention—these things could not be taught to 
every pupil, could indeed hardly be taught at 
all, Naturally, therefore, the weight of the 
‘* modern historical school” came to be thrown 
upon the ‘‘ professional” elements of the study, 
and its achievement in this direction can hard- 
ly be overestimated. In every field of histori- 
cal inquiry, but especially in that of German 
history, the sources have been subjected to a 
searching analysis, and the results have been 
embodied in the form of improved editions and 
of countless hundreds of short treatises upon 
controverted points. 

Meanwhile, the family of professional Hisfo- 
riker has gone on increasing. The great-grand- 
children of Ranke are now to be counted by the 
score. In the University of Berlin there are at 
present twenty-one instructors in political his- 
tory alone, not inc’uding those who teach the 
history of art, science, literature, law, ete. 
This great increase has been largely furthered 
by the rapid development of the historical 
“Seminar.” From the modest beginning of 
Ranke’s exercitationes, the Seminar bas now 
become a recognized institution by itself. At 
Berlin and Leipzig it is an organization inde- 
pendent of the University, excepting that its 
director is a professor. It has its own rooms 
and its own library, and makes its own by-laws. 
It has done for the German student the service 
which we shou'd regard as an essential duty of 
the University—to give him a quiet place 
where he may freely consult a considerable 
number of books, As to its permanent value 
for the cause of historical teaching and writ- 
ing, opinions (even in Germany) are very 
much divided. Evidently its tendency is in 
the direction of extreme specialization, with 
all its attendant ills; it is helping to en- 
courage a petty and pedantic view of scholar- 
ship, which is sure to react unfavorably 
upon the teaching as well as upon the 
writing of the fu'ure. It is accused by its op- 
ponents of heing a hothouse for mediocrity, 
by means of which talents which might better 
be occupied with some mechanical work are 
coddled into a fictitious activity. That there 
is much danger in this direction must be ap- 
parent to any one who examines the volumi- 
nous productions of these schools, and tests it 
by the standards of actual value for the cause 
of learning. Whether the Germans, by wise 
measures of restraint, will entirely escape this 
danger, remains a question. For us in Ameri- 
ca the warning is a timely one, and we have to 
see to it that in our haste to copy whatever 
Germany sets before us, we do not suffer the 
phrase ‘‘a gentleman and a scholar” to vanish 
from our vocabulary, 

In any effort to maintain a fair balance be- 
tween the two views of history—as a “science” 
which may be taught, and asa branch of ‘ po- 
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lite learning” demanding above all an acute 
mind and wide cultivation—the scholars of the 
future can hardly fail to point to Giesebrecht’s 
activity asa happy combination of both these 
elements. E, E. 


CHARLES IV. OF LORRAINE, 
Paris, January 9, 1890, 

Ir is marvellous to see with what zeal his- 
torical studies are now pursued ; and Ido not 
speak only of general history—each province, 
each town, of France nas now its local his- 
torians, The province of Lorraine is assured- 
ly one which deserves much interest, in virtue 
of its geographical position, of its relations 
with Alsace and with the Palatinate, of its du- 
bious diplomacy, which so often threatened the 
most vital interests of France. In the east 
of France, there is an old proverb which 
says, ‘‘ Lorrain, villain, traitre a Dieu et 
& son prochain.” The judgment is severe ; 
it is hardly too severe for Charles 1V. of Lor- 
raine, who has recently found his historian. 
M. des Robert, who styles himself a member of 
the Academy of Stanis!as (Stanislas was the 
Duke of Lorraine who made of Nancy the fine 
city which we now admire), has written two 
long volumes on the ‘ Campaigns of Charles 
{V., Duke of Lorraine and of Bar, in Franche- 
Comté, Alsace Lorraine and Flanders, and in 
Germany.’ The period embraced by the his- 
torian extends from 1634 to 1645. 

Charles IV. was the son of Francois of Lor, 
raine Vaudemont and of Christine of Salm, 
and was born on April 5, 1604. He was a great- 
grandson of Catherine de Médicis, and he cer- 
tainly bad in his blood something of the Jtalian 
condottiere. At the age of sixteen he took 
part in the battle of Prague, with his father, 
who was at the time the General of the Catho- 
lic League. He was only twenty when he be- 
came Duke of Lorraine by bis marriage with 
the Duchess Nicole, the daughter of Duke 
Henri II., who was the true sovereign, as the 
Salic law did not exist in Lorraine. He was 
not contented with being the Duke Consort, 
and, in virtue of a supposed will of Duke René 
Ii., made in favor of the male line, he invited 
the States of Lorraine to proclaim his father, 
Francois of Vaudemont, Duke, and a few days 
afterwards his father abdicated in his favor 
(1625), 

His marriage with was a forced 
union, and from the first day the Duchess was 
treated with contempt by her husband. She 
was a mere child, only thirteen years old, and 
when she became a woman she never succeed- 
ed in captivating her husband’s affection. He 
was leading an agitated life, engaged in all 
kinds of intrigues. Jn 1652 he received at his 
court Gaston d’Orléans, who had fled from 
France, and who secretly married the Duke’s 
sister. A royal army entered Lorraine, Gas- 
ton was obliged to fly to Brussels, and Charles 
IV. signed a treaty in which he abandoned 
four of his fortresses to Louis XIII. While 
Richelieu quelled the revolt of Montmorency, 
the French army invested Nancy, and Charles 
of Lorraine was forced to accept the Cardinal’s 
terms, and to surrender more of his towns, 
Still, he would not cease to conspire with the 
enemies of the Cardinal; he was declared a 
rebel, Nancy was taken, and he fled, leaving 
his duchy in the hands of the French, 

We find him in Besancon at the opening of 
M. des Robert’s work. He had thrown his lot 


Nicole 


completely in with the Empire against France. 
He was also attracted in this imperial city by 
the charms of a yourg lady whom he had first 
seen in Brussels, Béatrix de Cusance, one of 
the handsomest women of her time (Van Dyke 
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has left us her portrait). Charles himself 
was very handsome, and Béatrix had fallen in 
The Duchess Nicole had not 
followed him into exile ; she was living at Fon 
tainebleau, where she was a willing prisoner of 
France. Charles invited his wife to j 
at Besancon, but his invitati: 
form. M. des Robert gives in his 
text of six inedited !etters from Charles to his 
wife Nicole, written in 1654. boldly 
asked for the hand of Béatrix de Cusance, say- 
ing that his own marriage, made by force, was 
null, Her parents refused her to him, and she 
was married in February, 1655, to the Prince 


love with him. 


in him 


m was a mere 


1otes the 


Charles 


of Cantecroix, who belonged to one of the most 
illustrious families of Franche-Comté, 
The mutual passion of Charles and Béatrix 
not d, 
towards the end of the campaign which the 
Duke made in Franche-Comté, he 
fended that province successfully against the 
Prince of Condé (the father of the Great Conde), 
the 


was diminished by her marriage, a 


when 


de- 





we find him, during an illness, staying at 
castle of Belvoir with the Princess of Cantecroix 
When 


mite 


till he could be transported to Besancon. 
he was obliged to retire from Franche-( 
by the forces of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, who 
had become the allv of France, he left Kéatrix 
at Sierck, a pretty town of Lorraine built on 
the River Moselle, and retreated by way of 
Luxembourg to Brussels, where he arrived in 
the month of April, 1659, 
the palace of the Cardinal-Infant with Prince 
Thomas of Savoy, who had also put his sword 


He was lodged in 


and his military genius at the service of Spain. 
Réatrix, who was in an advanced state of preg 
nancy, asked ber mother, the Marchioness of 
Berzhes, who had a palace in Brussels, permis 
her for I 
Charles, seeing that her presence was not de- 
sired by the Cardinal-Infant, left Brussels and 
joined her at Sierck, 


sion to visit her confinement. ut 


The Prince of Cantecroix died in September 


1637, and Béatrix was determined to become 
the wife of the Duke of Lorraine. The Duke 
was inclined at the time to negotiate with 


to 


“it 
ut 


Richelieu and join his forces with these 
of France; b the Duchess Nicole 
prisoner and the guest of the King of Fra 
not her 
Charles was unwilling to abandon the Prine 


He 


e 


was t} 





who could abandon interests, and 


] unwilling to be 


of Cantecroix. was als g 
tray the interests of Marguérite of Lorraine, the 
unrecognized wife of Gaston d'Orléans, wh 


was in the bands of the Spaniards at Brussels. 
Hed 


The real Duchess, 


f ¢} 


herself the 


The Princess now openly ca 
Duchess of Lorraine. 


had delivered herself to the French after the 
capture of Nancy. She protested against the 
illegal union of her husband with Beatrix, 


which took place under the following circun 


stances: Charities, while in Brussels, havir 


pretended to have received news of the death 


of Nicole, went into mourning, received the 
condolence of everybody, and started immed 
ately for Besancon, where one of his servants 


disguised as a priest, married him tothe Pr 
of The Duel Nicole | 
not even been ill, and the cor 
talk of all Europe. 


cess Cantecroix, ess 


1edV Was sur 


The Duchess protested, and 





asentence of excommunication was threaten- 
ed by Pope Urban VIII. against the Duke. 
Charles forbade his subjects to read the mar 
festo of his wife, which he pronounced to ba 
been dictated by Richelieu, 

Charles had two children by Mme Car 
croix—a daughter, who became Mme. de Lis 
bonne, and, two years afterwards, a son, wl 
became the Prince of Vaudemont N > 
only died seventeen years after the birth of 


Béatrix, whom 


Cante- 


this last prince, and childless, 


we will continue to call Mme, de 











The Nation. 


croix, did all she could to hinder Charles from 
getting reconciled with France, but his situa 
We have not 
He was one of the 


tion had become too critical. 
spoken of his campaigns. 
best generals of his time, a worthy foe of Ber- 
nard of Saxe-Weimar, of the Duc de Rohan, 
ot getting military 
education La Valette; but 


he was poor; he had great difficulty in keeping 


Turenne, who was his 


under Cardinal 


his soldiers together; he had barely been able 
to win victories, he was more often in retrest. 
His ally, Gaston d'Orléans, lived quietly at 
Blois; rhe 
negotiation with Richelieu was long and diffi 
cult. Charles acted boldly; he threw himself 


could he not live quietly at Nancy ! 


almost unconditionally into the hands of Louis 
NIT. ‘* My cousin,” said the King to him at 
the first interview at St. Germain, ‘the past 
is completely forgotten; I think only of giving 
you in future proofs of my friendship,” 
Richelieu was not sentimental ; he imposed 
hard conditions on the Duke, and made him 
self 


holds of Lorraine. 


, in reality, the master of all the strong 


Charles was treated like a 


vassal; he had to present the King of France 


p 
f Bar, in bis own name as 
Naney 
was to remain in the hands of the King till the 
L\ 


he burried back to 


with the County o 


well as in that of the Duchess Nicole 
conclusion of the general peace, Charles 
did not stay long in Paris: 
Lorraine in order to organize his army, leaving 


the Duchess Nicole in Paris. He continued to 


live with the Princess of Canutecroix, who was 
proverbially known as his ‘t femme de cam 
pagne” (his camp follower He began to 


conspire with the enemies of Lichelieu as soon 
as his forces were reorganized 
was looked upon t 
of their 


popular, notwithstanding 


He certainly 
xy the Lorrainers as the rep 
Réatrix also 


the 


resentative ecause 


became irre 


cularity of her position. The Spaniards made 
him offers every day, and valued him more 
since he had shown that he could join their 
enemies, Richelieu knew the duplheitv of 


Charles, and when the Duke asked permission 
to remain neutral between France and Spain 
that this 


he was not long in understanding 














neutrality covered a real hostility In vain 
did the King of France « rthe Duke of Lor 
raine the command of one of his armies: the 
Duke insisted upon reentering into possession of 
the whole of his duchy. Finally, he threw eff 
he mask and joined the Imperials 

It is impossible net to be str x with a ¢ 
ta analogy between the } vy of the Duk 
f Lorraine and of the Dukes of Savoy, w 
have also been accused of treac! 
ery. Lorraine, as well as Savoy, was bet weer 
the bamimer and the anvil; there was, 
ever, this difference: t e@ princes f the 

f Savoy were mor r less cons isl 
Y resentatives a Cause f the cause 
f Italian na ality Who w i say 
ther rwas a Lorraine nationality 
saw 1 geographical prov I 
ra ’ AS no? ul fre er, ex t n the 
sid {f the Vosges; itis t smalla vince t 
tend to be a try. France was 

stly bliz abs Lorraine, a e 
struggles of Charles 1V. were of no avai’. 


ped that M. des Robert will con- 





t s work and follow Charles I to the 
end of his advent is career. He is a most 
nexperienced write but he has taken great 

s in gdecuments An historian 
‘ find ar tails in his books, which will 
serve to give us a living image of this singular 
Don Juan in love, and his polities—this condot- 
tiere who lived for nothing but for war, who 


ntented with a half sovereignty, 
| and who could never conquer the plenitude of 
sovereignty; @ curious type, on the whole, 


Was Hever ¢ 








semi-feudal and sen ! ier? “ e\tra 
nary Vices and extraordinary qualities 

be forgetten, and deserving to have a place 
among the men wl iadsomething left intl 

of the spirit of the sixteenth century, thoug! 
they lived in the «<eventeenth, and contributed 
to form che new equilibrium w } persisted 


*h Revoluti 


till the Fren 


Correspondence. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
PiONIS1 


AS A COL 








To tue Epiror oF THe Nation 
Sin: The Southern pe may not bev 
Wise at this time state gti nof 
nizing the colored peo, sas .% 
race question, but in de so they are y 
carrying out Mr. Lis n's fay ‘ i 
did not beliewe that the tw LOCUS « t 
In a condition of freetom t e boped 
that he was wrong in Onv mn, but 
was honestly he ard t Sou ‘ 
ust as honest in ug it a wa ti 
pressed the it t ™ 
in his annual messages to ¢ gress in Ds 
ber, ISOL, and Decen ‘ . . 
of April, ts ut Ving ¢t t t at 
tion of siavery thre st t ( ‘ 
hisappeal to the border States v, IS 
and in his Emancipation Pt arnat S 
tember, IN Congress res t Views 
by provisions for t 
April ™“ t as Sena 
by a vote of is a i 
at shing slavery the { ( : 
the act of t ‘ n of 
taxes in insur ary s t acts 
f July i ‘ t sca 
tion 
l Sta t. at Mr. I s 
Stance tr i I sters t t 
wit Te gove s having t ai d 
pendencie as bogiand Hi a i 
De irk SOW a t Ada Ss = tem 
So Adams to Seward, O “ Sow 
ard t Adi s, Nove r 18. 18 but Ear 
Russe d i to « ate in the scheme 
Mr. I t Septemt SOL, the 
Se ary rior to } t forma 
t is he est p aces { t red yp } 
to be t t araed Ce al An ai and the 
V { T } New Granada wer 
avered as points for ation Mr. | 
a ' \ Kansas 
es ‘ i ™ ite, to 
? a e beaVa 4 
was finally selected as the 
wit! wn signature 
ra President and show 
ary rest (Senator Do 
ttle a s ibing witness)—entered, 1) 
er l St int i ntract with one 
Rernard Kock of New Orleans to ship 5,000 
negroes to that id: but this contract 
being rescinded, another mtract was made 
April 6, 1865, with Paul S. Forbes and Charles 


K. Tuckerman of New York. A ship-load of 


$3 colonists, gathered mostly about Fortress 
Monroe, sailed April 15 to the island, and ar 
rived May They had a sad time of it, 
and, being thinned by disease, death, and de 
sertion, those who were left—about 500—were 


brought back by our Government, and reached 
Washington March 15, 1864. The of 
Forbes & Tuckerman | money by the ven- 
ture, and Tuckerman received the Mission to 
Greece as a compensation. 

So ended the attempt, backed by the Govern- 


firm 


ost 








92 
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ment, to solve the great problem according to 
the plan on which Mr. Lincoln had set his 
heart. * 


THE RULE OF APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: When the Supreme Court of the United 
States was first organized, its justices were ap- 
pointed from six of the most important States— 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina. From 
that time until the civil war the members of 
that court were, I believe, quite generally 
drawn one from each judicial circuit. Your 
recent editorial, ‘*‘ The Supreme Court,” quotes 
President Lincoln’s opinion that such consider- 
ations should be of weight; but it bas not been 
noticed, perhaps, that the precedents which he 
disregarded, under compulsion, were somewhat 
neglected during the terms of his Republi- 
can successors, and first revived by President 
Cleveland in his two nominations. What is 
now the First Circuit (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island), has had one, 
and only one, representative on the bench of 
the Supreme Court from 1789 to the present 
time. The same is substantially true of the 
Second Circuit, including Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, and New York; it had the Chief Justice- 
ship from 1759 to i800, and has had an un- 
broken series of associate justices from 1806 to 
1800, In what is now the Third Circuit there 
was one interruption. Justice Washington of 
Virginia was appointed in 1798 to succeed Jus- 
tice Wilson of Pennsylvania, but on his death 
the succession reverted to the Third Circuit in 
the person of Justice Baldwin, and there it 
has remained ever since. I think a more care- 
ful examination than I have been able to make 
here in Berlin would show that the same was 
approximately true in the other circuits. Dur- 
ing the civil war the Fourth and Fifth Circuits 
which included the seceding States, lost their 
representatives by death or resignation. The 
Fourth Circuit has not yet regained its position 
on the bench; the Fifth regained it in 1880 by 
the confirmation of Justice Woods of Georgia. 
When President Cleveland entered otlice, two 
circuits, the Fourth and the Seventh, were un- 
represented, while the Sixth had secured their 
two members in addition to its own. His no- 
mination of Senator Lamar to succeed Justice 
Woods was in accord with the precedent of 
drawing the successor from the same circuit. 
The death of Chief-Justice Waite, one of the 
three members from the Sixth Circuit, gave an 
opportunity to introduce greater equality. The 
opportunity was accepted in the nomination of 
Mr. Fuller from the Seventh Circuit, which 
had been unrepresented since the resignation 
of Justice Davis in 1877. If a successor to Jus. 
tice Matthews had been found by President 
Harrison in the Fourth Circuit, each of the 
nine would have had one representative. As 
it is, the Eighth has two, Whether the prece- 
dent to which President Cleveland would seem 
to have returned, and which President Harri- 
son has neglected, be a wise one, others must 
decide. 





Yours respectfully, 
WALTER FL WILLCOX. 
Berwin, January 6, 1890. 





“THE RESIDUUM” IN BALTIMORE, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NatTION: 
Sir: While reading the discussions by your 


correspondents as to the political party to 
which the bulk of the ‘t Residuum” is attach- 





ed, it occurred to me that the following facts 
might be of interest: 

In Baltimore city, in 1888, Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived 44,604 votes and Gen. Harrison 39,559. 
Of the votes for Harrison, about 12,500 were 
cast by colored people and 27,000 by white 
persons—that is, about five white men voted 
the Democratic ticket for every three who 
voted the Republican. This proportion was, 
however, uot uniform throughout the city. 
The fashionable quarter of Baltimore lies be- 
tween Park Avenue on the west, Centre Street 
on the south, and Jones Falls on the east and 
north. This area includes Mt. Vernon Place 
and the best portion of Charles, St. Paul, 
and Calvert Streets. Nearly all of this 
area lies within the First and Second Pre- 
cincts of the Eleventh Ward, and the Eighth 
Precinct of the Eighth Ward. In_ these 
precincts Gen. Harrison had 315 votes, about 
110 of which were cast by negroes, leav- 
ing 205 to be given him by the whites, Mr. 
Cleveland received 867, or more than four 
times as many. The Third, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Ninth Precincts of the Second 
Ward, the First and Fourth of the Fourth 
Ward, and the First, Second, and Fourth of 
the Ninth Ward include within their bounda- 
ries the worst slums in the city, known locally 
as the ‘‘ Causeway,” the ‘‘ Meadow,” and the 
“Space.” They have within them 417 saloons, 
brothels, or gambling hells, or about one to 
every ten registered voters. Gen. Harrison re- 
ceived in these precincts 977 votes, of which 
about 200 were contributed by negroes, ieaving 
777 as the number given for him by white men 
The vote for Mr. Cleveland was 2,433, or more 
than three times as great. In the worst 
precinct of the whole lot, the First of the 
Ninth Ward, in which there are about 100 
saloons and worse places, or one to every 
five voters, the white vote was distributed 
about as follows: Cleveland 390, Harrison 30); 
Cleveland thus getting about thirteen times as 
many as Harrison. On the other hand, in the 
First Ward, in southeast Baltimore, and in the 
Eighteenth Ward, in southwest Baltimore, the 
population of both wards being largely com- 
posed of the better class of mechanics and 
skilled laborers, largely of American or Ger- 
man extraction, although there are a great 
many Irish in each ward, the white vote was 
divided about as follows: Cleveland 4,072, Har- 
rison 3,925, 

In other words, in this city the Democratic 
party comprises the enormous majority of the 
residents in the fashionable neighborhoods and 
in the ‘‘slums,” as well as practically ail the 
Irish vote, while American and German me- 
chanics and laborers are not unevenly divided; 
and whatever preponderance there is, 
bly in favor of the Republican party. 

Very respectfully, J.C. R. 
1890, 


is proba- 


BALTIMORE, January 25, 





NEW MATTER. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NatTION: 

Sir: One of the most important subjects 
with which our Government has to deal in the 
future is the currency. It is, perhaps, even 
more important than the tariff, which is in the 
main a tax upon the many for the benefit of 
the few, though it has collateral effects which 
are perhaps even worse. But if we consider 


how completely every act and condition of our 
lives is bound up with the currency, that it is 
as essential to life itself as the atmosphere we 
breathe, we can understand that its purity is 
as important as that of the atmosphere. A 
volume might be written on the misery which 
has been caused by unsound currencies, and 








the miracles in restoration of public health 
which have followed upon their reform, 

Our national-banking system is probably, 
and, in proportion toits development, certainly, 
the strongest in the world, The requirement 
of a large percentage of cash reserve against 
deposits is a rock foundation which bas car- 
ried us for twenty years without serious dis- 
aster, and may do so through many more such 
periods, if its strength is not too severely tried 
by the enormous superstructure of State banks 
called trust companies. It is worth noting 
that, from the Revolution to the Civil War, all 
the serious financial trouble of the country 
came from the State banks, 

As regards currency, apart from banking, 
the case is widely different. We have four 
kinds already in existence—greenbacks, na- 
tional-bank notes, gold certificates, and silver 
certificates—while a fifth is looming up in the 
future on the fearful and wonderful plan pro- 
posed by Secretary Windom. As the Govern- 
ment debtis paid off, the basis of the national- 
bank notes is disappearing, and if that process 
should become complete, the whole system 
would be under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment—that is, of committees of Congress 
worked by the lobby. Is that a promising out- 
look? 

If we claim that our system of deposit bank- 
ing is stronger and better than that of Great 
Britain, we can afford to concede to her the 
advantage in respect to currency. The system 
established by the Act of 144 has proved 
itself, after half a century, as it is the most 
scientific in theory, to be also the soundest in 
practice, of any currency not wholly metallic, 
and, if transplanted to this country, perhaps 
with some modifications, would give us in this 
respect what we most need. But what chance 
it there of Congress doing this or anything like 
it? There is not enough plunder in it for the 
private interests which make up the lobby, 
which rules the committees. It is conceived 
altogether too much from the point of view of 
the public welfare for which nobody cares— 
that is, nobody who has any power to do any- 
thing. 

The English Act of 1844 is equally well known 
as Peel’s Act—that is, it was the work of one 
man; of course, subject to his responsibility to 
Parliament and public opinion. All our finan- 
cial success during the war, and, under the 
circumstances, it was very great, was owing to 
the fact that Congress, frightened into submis- 
sion, surrendered the subject into the hands of 
Mr. Chase. No doubt Congress dig save the 
country from immense disaster by resolutely 
refusing to allow the greenbacks to exceed 
$450,000,000; but then that is just what Con- 
gress is fitted for and can do best, namely, to 
hold the one-man power in check, that is, ex- 
ercise the veto power, which is now so absurdly 
applied at the other end. 

As there is no subject more important than 
the currency, sothere is none which more needs 
the hand of one man, representing the national 
interest and authority, and sobered by the con- 
sciousness that he has to fight the battle with 
local interests under the eye of the nation. It 
may be said that we have no Secretaries of the 
Treasury available for such work. I answer 
that our Secretaries are quite good enough for 
the work we give them todo, If the Treasury 
were made a first-class place, with first-class 
work to accomplish and first-class reputation 
to be won, and the candidates were tried by 
fire in Congressional debate, we may rely upon 
it that the right man would, ere long, come to 
the front, just as in time of dire need there 
came to us Lincoln and Grant. G. B, 

Boston, January 23, 1890, 














Jan. 30, 1890] 


THE ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON, 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: My friend Mr. 
sent me a copy of your last number containing 


Whitmore bas kindly 


an interesting letter from ‘CC. about ** The 
Lost Washington Wills,” ete. If ‘*C.” will 


look into vol. 43 (p. Sl) of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Reyister, or into 
my ‘Gleanings’ (Part iii 
large abstract of the will of 


’ 


,p. 200), he will find a 
Washington's 
grandfather, Lawrence Washington (1607), of 
which Sir Isaac Heard seems to have made an 
abstract which he enclosed in a letter to Wash- 
ington. That will, as my ‘Gleanings’ show, 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of Can 
terbury (Book Noel 186), 10 December, 1700, by 
the oath of Mildred Gale a/s Washington 
of George Gale), one of the executors, power re- 
And my English 
furnished to the 


wite 


served for the other two, ete. 
friend Mr. J. C. C. Smith 
Genealogist of January, 1583 (vol. 7). some ex 
tracts fromthe will of Mrs. Gale, made during 


the lifetime of her last husband and with his 


consent. Her husband took probate of her 
will and gave bonds for guardianship of the 
children, John, Augustine, and Mildred Wash 
ington. Mr. Smith appended a pedigree from 


which it appeared that George Gale removed 
to Maryland, where four sons of his were liv 
ing in 1712. 

1 am obliged to ‘* C.” for his extract from 


Lodge’s Life of Washington. 1 wish 1 had 
known of it before, when I wasin England 


and warm on the subject. [should have liked 
to ferret out the EE? ‘at 
Col. John Washington was ‘‘ sometimes seen,’ 
I rather wonder that some good friend did not 
bring this to my notice as a suggestive clue. 

I should like exceedingly to have the 


=e: whose h 


yuse 


privi- 


lege of looking over Col. Chester's collection 
That is a 


which 


concerning the family of Roades. 
branch of the Washington problem 
should receive more attention than I have felt 
at liberty to bestow upon it. I have, to te 
sure, some unpublished notes, one of which, | 
recollect, 
bringing into intimate relations a respectable 
family of Roades and that branch of the family 


of Sandys which was settled 


seemed to me quite 


in Cambridge 


shire, especially important in view of the men 
tion made of in Cambridgeshire by 


Dame Margaret (Washington 


places 
Sandys, a sister 
of the Lawrence Washington who, as I suggest, 
married Amphillis Roades. 

HrENRY F. WATERS, 


SALEM, Mass., January 25, LS. 


Notes. 


THE third and concluding volume of Fyffe's 
‘ History of Modern Europe’ (1M48-1S7s) is in 
the press of Henry Holt & Co. 

A desideratum of long standing has been an 
edition of 
World,’ with views of the places visited and 
Phis 
The 


es taken on 


Darwin's *‘ Voyage Round the 
representations of the animals described 
& Co 
illustrations are chiefly from sketch 
the spot by R. J. Pritchett. The 
will also ‘Five Thousand 
Sledge,’ being a mid-winter journey acro 
beria, Lionel F. ‘Exercises in 
W ood-Working,’ by Ivin Sickels, M.D.; * H 
giene for Childhood,’ by Francis H. 
M.D.; and ‘ Evolution of Man and Christi 
ty,’ by the Rev. Howard MacQueary. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. are to reprint P: 
Richard T. Ely’s ‘Problems of Todav’ 
‘The Labor Movement in America.’ 


is now announced by D. Appleton 


Same 


issue Miles in a 
Ss 8] 
by Gowingz; 
Rankin, 


Aani- 





extracts [trom 


The 


Thomas Whitaker will publish directly 
‘Church and Creed,’ by Prof. Momerie; ‘ The 
Battle of Life,’ mission sermons by the Rev. 
Wilmot Buxton; ‘Thought-Seed for Holy 
Seasons,’ by the Rev. Kobert S. Barrett; and a 
two vol 


Nation. 


Theolo 





‘Treatise on Dog gy,’ in 
umes, by Prof. Buel. 

Jobn Wiley & Sons have in preparation ‘A 
Fechniecal Dictionary,’ by Park Benjamin ; a 
* Railroad Engineers’ Field- Book and Explorers’ 
Guide,’ by H. Cc. hie 
ion,’ by Lucien Young, U.S.N 


‘Plant Orga 


Godwin; and ‘Siuple 


ments of Navi 





Ginn & Co. have nearly ready 
nization,’ a guide in private or class study, by 
Prof. R. Halsted Ward of the Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute. 

Funk & Wagnalls havein preparation ‘ Wen 
Phillips the Ag 
“A Cyclo; wdia 


itator,’ by Carlos Martyn ; 
erance and Prohit 

tion,’ in a ‘The Economics of 
Prohibition,’ by the Rev. J. C. Fernald ; ‘ The 
by Howard Crosby, 


dell 
of Tem; 
single volume ; 
Seven Churches of Asia,’ 
DD.; and 
MacArthur, D.D 

rs * Hand-bock of the United States,’ ed 
hand of M. F. Sweetser, 


the various sections by emi 


‘Calvary Pulpit,’ sermons by R.S 

Kin 
ited by the competent 
of 


nent experts, wi 


with revision 


[make a volume of Too 


sone 
pages, and be profusely iilustrated with maps 
ictures, 


Oneida Historical Society of 


and | 
The 
: 


list of hist« 


undertaking a new and more complete 


in the United States 
W 


Darling, and he is prepared to send blank cir 


rical societies 


fhe Corresponding Secretary is Gen. C. 


culars pointing to the information desired. We 


other than **Annual Expenditures 


miss queries 


ons /*) that would help determine 


ies beyond mere ec 


-criptions are invited t oO 





y N. Murray, P. 


drawer 2, Baltimore, Md., toa proposed volume 


} 





of the principal literary essays and studies of 
Prof. Basil L. Gildersieeeve of Johns Hopkins 
University. The edition will be linnited It 

to} cs are Limits of Culture ( ISSICS 
and Colleges “University Work Ameri 
ca, Grammar and J¥stheties Legend of 
Venus Nantippe and S ites Apollo 
pius of Tvana, Lucier r 
Juhan,” ** Platen’s Poems m 
peror of Mexico,’ and Oecas 








A revision of |} gels weil known German 
English Lex I \ e son of 
the founder is now passing through the press 
in Leipzig. 

A flat quarto ‘ & the Cen 
tennial Celebration : Ng Pass, 
1TS9-1S80* (Detri mntains 
the proceedings ¢ t Cath 
Congress and the dedication of the Catholic 
University during the past vear. As Dr. Heury F 
Brownson, ! duction, thinks 









tean lt tat this is destined 
to be a ¢ and,” Cath« liscoverers 
having been the first ¢ aim it for Christ s 
beritag there cht to bea iv inte st i 
he persona of t 
this n s able 
eets this i by < 
number of portraits of t 
laity assoclated Witt 
oy 
A very a Dict irv of Quotations in 
Prose f An ‘an and Foreign Authors, 
iding translations from Ancient Sources,’ 
ed by Anna L. Ward (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& ¢ =. nts the same editor's ‘ Diction- 
ary of Poetical Quotations.” There are 6,000 
ts f authors, arranged under 


. With indexes both of the authors 
has made her 





and the extracts, The editor 

















own choice, without regard to the f 
Ty - . 


of the quotations, ihe most quoted sut rs: 
are Alcott, Beecher, Carlwie, Channing bea 





constield, Emerson ‘ J son, KR 
Shakspere, Hicliar Ka 1 \ Lia 
Lowell, Cicero, and the Hare \n x 
names We notice Birrell, W ! ‘ 
Hamerton, Haweis, Joseph Roux, Mal S 
der, Nadal, etce., many of whom are fully 1 
resented, These names indicate t hua 


the book, which will pr 


who have oecasion for such av 








The Rev. Wash neton Fro Arh 4s 
lected from his J r l at . 
Vears a volume under the 

G. W. Dillingham), and has el w 
own name as aut hat { i ( i 
magne Tower; the sha { aN 
Leen to suggest ¢ VOrK and g 
vide funds for its) put ‘ ‘ 
cles are brief, {te hardly tha i 
g? iphs but als ft j y 

ame subject under @ series hee 
They are very va . t \ 
biograpt al, and his i Y ia 
ricus monum t of new un “ 
will add, of tl re f 
of a millionaire Harvard gradua 

President Andrews t “ l a 
the auther of atext! x of 7} a 
for the use of ye md os s ¢ { 
°i stitutes ta t t > ae ‘ 
Burdett & ( A pe arity of tis 
is the use of heavy tv4 w 
which is, perhaps ‘ . 
makes the t kK } “ 
are t oblige arn f 1a 
author follows to a great ex t < 
the German writers upon tt st ‘ ‘ 
hardly ¢ t sci ‘ s thev treat t 
fers to many pos 2 views \ va 
ture is the abunda f instructiv ! s 
which form ait ning ry " 

ext. Owins to the ex v4 lensed 

{ the tr AL ise w“ s v i 
pages, ! nv state s r . et 
sWeeping, | nat s this " 
Ww find it a nve s ary 

The Essentials of Phy al Magnus by D 
pe Wallace Anders Ma iia AX 4 i 
ttle book fdr medical students S Clearly 
written and ccrrectly named 

hlectr tv in Facial I shes,’ by | f 
S. Haves (Chicag W. T. Keener s intend 
for the medical profession, and gives t! 
author’s method of procedure, which seems 
effective but de ‘ate, so that its successful 
ployment will probably not extend beyond ex 
pert hands, 

‘Artists’ Wives’ and ‘Jack’ are the two 


let that have 


Aly honse Dau 


latest volum 


series of prettiiy illus 


lished by George Routledwe & 


Sons. Both bear date of the present year, 
though they bave been out for a couple of 
least. ‘Jack’ is the well-known 


months at the 


novel of the same name in the French, a@ some 


what too long and quite too distressing bistory 


of a: 


nifé is not permitted by 


rche dela pater- 


The 


‘hild to whom the reche 
French ls 


other, a translation of ‘ Les Femmesd’ Artistes, 


sw, 


has all the appearance of being a collection of 


magazine sketches, though we do not remem 
ber seeing any of them before They are 


plainly early work, one of them being obvious 
ly a first sketch of the very offensive poet 


whose full portrait is drawn in ‘Jack.’ The 
the incompati- 


the 


common theme of all of them 
bility of the artistic temperament 
conditions of 
points in the same direction, 
are by. Mrs. Laura Ensor. 


with 


every-day life—also, perbaps, 
toth translations 


The illustrations, 
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some of them very good, have been taken over 
from the French editions, 

We have received thus far of Prof. De Gu- 
bernatis’s ‘Dictionnaire International des Ecri- 
vains du Jour’ (Florence: Louis Niccolai), the 
first eleven parts, carrying the work down to 
Jatabert. When completed it will deserve a 
place in all public and the best private libra- 
ries along-ide of Vapereau, ‘ Men of the Time,’ 
‘Celebrities of the Century,’ Kiirschner’s ¢ Li- 
teratur-Kalender,’ and like books of reference. 
Nevertheless it is a pity that the editing is not 
characterized by a German thoroughness and 
exactitude. We note among omissions the 
Spanish novelist Galdés ; the German theolo- 
gian, Oscar von Gebhardt, Tischendorf’s suc- 
cessor as editor of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, the Fathers, and the ‘Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
Literatur’; Karl Goedecke, 
author of ‘ Grundriss der Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur,’ one of the most impor- 
tant works of its kind, of ‘Goethe’s Leben,’ 
and editor of all the recent Cotta editions of 
Goethe and Schiller; H. von Holst ; John 
Burroughs, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Rev. George E. 
Ellis, author of the * Life of Rumford,’ ete., 
ete. The American portion needs a thorough 
overhauling. Mr. Howells’s middle name is 
omitted; the titles of several of his works are 
enclosed in quotation marks as if one, e. y., 
* A Chance Acquaintance, poems’; ‘The Gar- 
roters’ becomes ‘ The Garreters.’ T. W. Hig- 
ginson and John Fiske are said, the one to 
have beea born, the other to reside, in ‘‘ New- 
Cambridge,” and the historical works of both 
these writers are overlooked. Under Willard 
Fiske, the Nation is planted in Boston. Edgar 
Fawcett is disguised as ‘* Edgard Fawcet.” 
Charles W. Eliot is said to be President of ** Har- 
vard May.” Such blundering is not confined to 
English. On p. 997, under Freytag, ‘‘ lago 
and Ingraban” stands for ‘ Ingo,” ete.; ** Das 
Rest der Zaunkénige,” for ‘*Das Nest,” ete. ; 
**Kairl Matloy,” for ‘* Karl Mathy.” On p. 
996, under Adolphe Frey, Salis-Seewis appears 
twice as ‘ Salis-Seervis.” On p. 1113, Ge- 
scheidlen is entered ** Gescheiden.”” The Italian 
side of this dictionary is, evidently, the one for 
which we must be most grateful, and which 
we can trust most implicitly. 

Remarkable accuracy in the printing of Eng 
lish is to be set down to the credit of Egisto 

tossi, author (after two visits to this country) of 
a monograph on ‘ La Istruzione Pubblica negli 
Stati Uniti’ (Rome, 1880). Rossi is very fa- 
vorably disposed to our common-school sys- 
tem, and to the spirit of home rule and self- 
help on which it is based, and which he would 
fain foster among his own countrymen. He 
points to Franklin, Morse, Howe, Bell, and 
Edison as emanations from the common school, 
and not a spontaneous product of soil or race. 
The brochure fills 150 pages 4to, and is index- 
ed. It abounds ia useful tables and well-mar- 
shalled statistics. 

A fourth number of the catalogue of the Co- 
dici Palatini in the National Central Library 
of Florence, and a seventh in that of the Codici 
Panciatichiani in the same library, are before 
us. The former contains the preliminary mat- 
ter designed to introduce the completed vol- 
ume, and two admirable indices to the prose 
and poetry. Seventy pages of ‘first lines” 
offer a tempting field for the imagination of 
poets of all countries, with many a modern 
application: **Gallia superba, che d’armata 
gente”; ‘*Q Monarchi Europei, ch’ armi to- 
nanti”; “‘Nel giorno che i duo Re col terzo 
Mauro” (the triple alliance), ete. 

Part IS of the new ‘Stieler’s Hand-Atlas’ 
Westermann) embraces maps of the Balkan Pe 


christlichen 





ninsula, of southeastern Africa (with side maps 
of Abyssinia and Zanzibar), and the West 
Indies. 

The latest issues of L’ Art (Macmillan) have 
been occupied still with the Exposition, particu- 
larly with the Century of Painters, in connec- 
tion with which a great number of portraits 
have been reproduced, as was most fitting. But 
sculpture and ceramics, and what Chaucer calls 
goldsmithrie, the art of Japan and of Versia, 
have also been taken up. In No. 611 P. G. 
Molmenti speakssensibly, but with deep feeling, 
of industrial encroachments upon the beautiful 
in Venice, and of the general incongruity of 
the later architecture with that which has made 
Venice the attraction of the world. A pro- 
jected post-office promises to be one of the 
worst examples. 

The latest issue of the Bulletin of the bos- 
ton Public Library contains an interesting ac- 
count, with plates, of a signature of the name 
Wllm Shakspeare, with the words ‘* hundred 
and twenty poundes ” following, found in the 
binding of a Plutarch of 1605, purchased ten 
yearsago, ‘The question whether this is an au- 
tograph of Shakspere is elaborately discussed 
by the Librarian, who arrives at a conclusion 
not unfavorable (but also not decisive) to its 
authenticity. The probability of forging is 
very slight; the age of the writing is certainly 
very great; but it is still possible that the 
name was written by another than Shakspere’s 
hand. Careful comparison with the true au- 
tographs is made, and both resemblances and 
differences are pointed out. The plates aid the 
reader to an entire comprehension of the facts 
in the case, and place the material for judg- 
ment before the eye. 

A portrait of the new Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, David J. Brewer, stands as frontispiece to 
the January number of the Green Bag, which 
is otherwise noticeable for an article on ‘* Wo 
men Lawyers in the United States,” by one of 
them (Leila J. Robinson), with numerous por- 
traits in the fashion of this journal. ‘* The 
woman lawyer,” we are told, ‘t exists to quite 
as numerous a degree in the married state as 
in that of single blessedness,” and perhaps a 
majority began to study after marriage. ‘Our 
practice is general in character,” writes a law- 
yer of himself and wife. Miss Robinson her- 
self was the occasion of the Massachusetts laws 
admitting women to the bar and to justicesbips 
of the peace. 

Mr. Stead’s new Review of Reviews is typo- 
graphically a reminder of the editor who de- 
based the Pall Mall Gazette in the same way. 
It is cheap-looking to the last degree. It opens 
with a lot of facsimiles of autograph letters 
from Gladstone, Salisbury, and other magnates 
in response to the editor’s prospectus and in- 
quiry what they thought of that sort of thing. 
There is to be a monthly “ character sketch” 
(for January, Henry M. Stanley). There is a 
list of the new books and blue books of the 
month, and an index to salient articles in pe- 
riodicals. The general appearance of the tirst 
number of this sixpenny monthly is higgledy- 
piggledy. 

Dr. Schatf is the latest toadd a pamphlet, 
‘Creed Revision inthe Presbyterian Churches,’ 
to the flood, past and impending, on the sub- 
ject of Presbyterian agitation over the West- 
minster Confession (Seribners), His Luthe- 
ran antecedents and Lutheran theology, al- 
ways frankly avowed during his long service 
in the Presbyterian Church, make him a fit 
example and advocate of tolerance in inter- 
preting the creed, and his learning on ail the 
points at issue is, of course, ample, The most 
significant thing about the progress of the con- 
troversy thus far is, however, the small weight 





that learning and theological expertness ap- 
pear to be exerting. The anti-revisionists 
seem to have the best of the argument, logically 
and ecclesiastica!ly, but the Zeitgeist, or some- 
thing else, has got hold of the vast body of the 
younger ministers and the elders, who have 
little or nothing to say in the debate, but who 
vote with surprising unanimity in favor of 
revision. 


—The February Atlantic isa remarkably full 
number. Old readers of the magazine will not 
make a mistake if they turn at once to the 
pages of its oldest contributor, and enjoy the 
bright wit and latter-day wisdom of Dr. 
Holmes, who is as happily discursive as ever, 
aud entertains us particularly in this instal- 
ment of ‘‘Over the Teacups” with a descrip- 
tion of life on the planet Saturn, where, 1t ap- 
pears, some of our ‘‘reforms” have been 
realized. ‘The most inveterate of theorizers 
cannot but smile at the conceit of the Isopodic 
societies, ‘* which insist on bringing back the 
original equality of the upper and lower 
limbs,” and, by going about on all fours in a 
private way, hope ‘**to bring the world round 
to them in the near future”; and no one will 
wonder at ‘the endemic disease of the planet, 
ending in 
The Socialists 
who go under the name of Nationalists will also 
find instructive matter in the vigorous expo- 
sure of Mr. Bellamy’s gospel by Francis 


” 


prolonged and inveterate gaping, 
dislocation of the lower jaw. 


Walker, in which, sarcastic as the writer is, 
the most biting passages are his clear state- 
ments of the exact meaning of the new doc- 
trines; but President Walker plainly labors 
at a disadvantage from the flimsiness of the 
‘ase he demolishes with his root-and-branch 
logic. Miss Preston’s classical paper on the 
poet Ausonius is a pleasant revival of the early 
Gallo-Roman civilization, and contains some 
excellent renderings. The Bering-Sea Question 
is dealt with to the point that we cannot as a 
nation make claims the overthrow of which 
hitherto has been one cf the chief honors of our 
international hfe. ‘The new Japanese Consti- 
tution is outlined ina rather bald way by K, 
Kaneko; and, finally, there is an unusual num- 
ber of notices of interesting books in many de- 
partments. The magazine may well be con- 
gratulated upon such a showing of public and 
literary topics in addition to the three notable 
serials which it is giving to its readers. 





— The most interesting paper in Harper's is 
Mr. Lathrop’s informal report of familiar con- 
versations with Edison, in which he endeavors 
principally to illustrate the natural inventive- 
ness of Edison’s mind, and tells some anecdotes 
of his early life and the first motions of his 
genius, It is said that Edison himself insists 
on the large deductive element in his inven- 
tions, and scouts the notion that he discovered 
anything; he attributes his successes to long 
and persistent thinking. His career, as here 
stated, affords a striking confirmation of the 
truth that it is by taking step after step, and 
not by making great leaps, that genius attains 
its power. Another interesting paper of per- 
sonal reminiscence is contributed by James 
Hogg, the Seotch writer, upon the habits and 
ways of De Quincey, in which there is nothing 
very novel, perhaps, but all is happily told, 
with a good proportion of that friendly chari- 
tableness which De Quincey stands in such 
need of. Gen. Wolseley’s account of the stand- 
ing army of Great Britain is of the type to be 
expected, and is handsomely illustrated; the 
New York banks are described by Mr. Wheat- 
ley in the same clear, compendious manner; a 
long paper on Benvenuto Cellini gives occasion 
for cuts of his most famous works; Jamaica is 
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both a travel and a picture subject under the 
appreciative and artistic hand of Howard Pyle, 
and the relics of the Lake Dwellers are shown 
and commented upon in another illustrated 
paper. Mark Twain makes a humorous contri- 
bution by merely printing extracts, from an 
old medical guide, which do not need his gro 
tesque remarks to appear in themselves mon- 
Phere 
isa good proportion of verse, but none of it 
equal to the natural 
grace of William Winter's lines upon 
Ship that Sailed.” 


strous jokes, though otherwise intended. 


pathos and occasional 
‘* The 


— Scribner's opeus with a new number of its 
African series, upon the 
which a good deal of information is given about 
the tribes and the general characteristics of the 
Congo State by a competent band, and the 


tales of the text are well supported by t 


Congo savages, in 


he ply- 
siognomy and surroundings of the natives, in 
cluding a tree hung with relics of cannibalism 
A biographical paper upon Ericsson is principal 
ly confined to the facts of the inventor’s early 
life, his Swedish ancestry and bringing up, and 
a reminder of how much he accomplished. A 
second paper, however, which may bring the 
man’s individuality nearer, is promised. Mr 
Bishop gives a long and detailed account of the 
literary celebrities of Madrid, of 
writes with many compliments, and he says a 


whom he 
good word for the city itself, usually not highly 
praised by travellers. The accompanying por 
traits supply all that is lacking of personal de- 
The archeological image 
receutly brought from the bottom of a boring 
in Idaho is the subject of a brief paper: and Mr. 


scription in the text, 


Eugene Schuyler tells a pathetic story of a 
Minnesota emigrant who wandered to Servia 
and there hunted for his ancestor’s treasure, 
with the assistance and charity of the Servian 
Prime Minister. He died without success, but 
there is some reason to think that the treasure 
The kindness of the Prime Minis 
ter is one of the finest traits of this curious 


was found, 
story. Mr. Matlock writes sympathetically on 
the subiect of Hungarian castles, with a few 
prefatory pages of interest upon Palladian 
Mr. T. R. Sullivan contributes 
one of his highly finished short stories upon a 
romantic motive which belongs toa sort of lite 
rature that has passed away. 


architecture, 


—The Century also brings us a distinctly 
literary article ina paper of 
Emersen by a college boy with whom he talk- 
ed of literature and writing. 
to have been carefully made, and the sentences 


reminiscences of 
The notes seem 


The matter is 
necessarily old, but the picture of Emerson’s 
friendliness with the collegian, his kind com- 
panionship and disposition to be 


have the Emersonian manner, 


helpful, is 
very happily drawn, and the article is a cor 
tribution to Emersoniana worth remarking. 
The opening paper upon Japan, by John La 
Farge, is a wonderfully effective rendering in 
words of artistic impressions of light 
and of the novelty of the Orient, very fami 
liarly and accurately made, and will quicken 


and color 


interest in what is to come from the same pen, 


The writer has succeeded in the difticult task 


of giving the sense of enchantment which 
he felt, and he does it necessarily without 


effort. Joseph Jefferson deals with Forrest, of 
whom he speaks with much 
with to 
closes with an almost photographic 
of his first visit to Paris 

is taken up with a discussi 
tion in freeing the new faith fr 


msiderateness 


respect faults of and he 


gl 


The religious articl 


temper, 





n of St. Paul's posi 


m its Judaizing 


inthuences, The Lincoln biography is brought 
« 

to an end, and the war-paper is really 

Jeff Davis's apture, Which ist fr ali tl 


The Nation. 


evidence, and may be regarded as settled in its 
incidents beyond any further disturbance by 
the The Re 


nishes some striking illustrations 


historian French volution fur 
matter for 
The Congo State is also written of by the | 
S. Commissioner, but witbout the hvely direet 


ness of the English explorer Phe new Consti 


tutions of Washington and Montana, and Greek 


terracottas, are other subjects, and there is be 

sides a quantity of tietion sufficient for those 

who do and those who do not enjoy dialect 
Prof. A. B 


i Journal « 


Hart contributes to the Qua 
SE 
teresting article on the rise of Americ 
He points out that in the United 
city letermined 


and that in fact 


te? nomics for January an in 


an cities. 





States not a 
has had its situation by con 
siderations of defence, most of 
defenceless, a 


ful 
Ation that 


them are practically 


testimonial to the peace 
As to the general 


less important for a city 


character 
ape 


to have the 


a great river behind it than to have a good 
harbor before it,’ we think that it is of litt 
value, owing to “plurality of causes The 


character of the surrounding 


constructioa of ratireads must be taken inte 
consideration. Nor can we assent to the im 
plication that in manufacturing cities, small 


and great, the public revenue is more likely to 














be misspent than in seaports. The returns of 
taxation do not support this view. The in 
crease of cities having a population of 8,000 and 
over, from ISCO to ISSO, has been from 6 t . 
the percentage of population rising fror 
39 to 25. These cities, which have near 
ly one-fourth of the population, have mor 
than one-half of the for element if 
the children of foreign parents are count 
ed as foreigners, our large cities have now 
passed into foreign ntro Very striking 
results appear from the mparis of ti 
ages of Americans antl foreigners some 
our cities. In Boston the wer ss 
OO) American-born persons ¢t KK) forelg 
born. But of the natives were s 
while of the foreig ers only 12 OOO were l Ss 
in New York, of five persons above the age « 
thirty-five years whom we ght meet 7 
the chances were that four were i i 
Both in Boston and New York the excess of tl 
female population is due chiefly to the prepor 
derance of foreign-born women. The large re 
quirements of city households for domestic 
servants partly account for should 
have been glad of data sh her the 
population of our great cities would sustain it 
self independently of migration; but it is 
perhaps impossible to deter e this proble 
We should be pleased to conclude with Prof 
Hart that the government of the cities is likely 
to improve with experience and the education 
of the In but this Is to be taken 
as a mere abstract osition, We fear that it 
? asy t < ~ e , 
na not r thisar ie tos rtit 














x hers upon 

mercial cer 

tificates. They he tt e almost worthless, 
and pass y ght out of the forty-nine 
who were examined, Earlier in the previous 
year, in July, there t been ninety-seven can- 
lidates, of wl lore than seventeen pass 
le rhis vear’s report makes a better showing. 
| In July sixty-six candidates presented them 
| selves, of whom twenty-five obtaine ertifi- 
cates, The falling off in the number of appli 
ants Was ! st Keiy duet the severity of 
ast Year's eXaminau and report, but this 

« t i * n siutary harshness, for 
ia the work of this vear is much 





A distinct 

















improved. advar bas been made 
in the writing of Freneh and CGermat The 
French and G an versat sO 1S 
proved, many f tl t tate a & t 
abroad t ! lavs get a 
practice init. Tt xa ny ‘ 
pression left by the ex s that ¢t 
Work, AS a Whole, Was r tiar ‘ 
year, and that in s ~ . es 
prescribed have been inte entiv t t “ 
results which havea rea is Ww 
as practical, value.” 

A brilliant discovery a a ‘ 
Where in the w i at { beset v N ‘ 
( ollege at Nashville, Ter | pian bas! 
nventet of trus x t i i 
ventilation of each t 
‘onsisting of students wi tn ariy 
terested tn that 1 th L bie i ale 
structed in the spe i e a 
rm the Prper Mie : \ 
partietial i hey a “ 
mometers, and they An OX 
nation as to the delheavy Sitie 
Chev are then ma ‘ 
the re being mMaAY 
l is Ss lar tha s s : ‘ s this 
shor AVEO SUES . ‘ 
other institut a i Were a 
scientif mis not x | 

erest mn the i “ 
not obliged to sit t ‘ ‘ 
loubtless lament tl .W + ‘ 
ratior Whe ik “ ‘ “ 
every place 1 r \ s 
the be at vy A lia as 
rbsoiuteiv 1 ? aAtis t 
tense heat pr s as 
and whe t s 1 ‘ q 
very if « t v ‘ 
il gl Is its a 
mprovid ‘ a s ‘ 
tory dk aC ’ . t 
¢) We 
SALT me \ t 
a ~ W 1 \ ‘ Sal 
te > . = bad } 
Ltik Vote en = ery rts i] 
Culture in Chicag . ela 
ber Of ie es wi We r the st part 
delivered be t bers that body Cur 
ously enough, a vi al g several of 
these same lectures, in a German translation 
was brought out in ISS3 in Lei so that Mr 
Salter bas received a fav 4 ind Ww i 
served attent! abroad before publishing in 
his own tongue 
The book is, as ‘ o ex tr its 
origin, rather didac iN Speculative ind 
disCciaimis in Dis pl ace any other 
actical purpose Mr. Salter’s theory 
Is, indeed, not itirely kept in the 
id in the course I he book: nor is 
he silent as to his opinions u a 
phi sopl eal and theologica pr 
ver¥ grave sort. Kut, on the whole, a 
us, he writes, not for ‘‘ scholars,” but for “men 
and women whoare in the midst of the stress 
of life He hopes to “‘refresh or invigorate 
the moral life” of his reader, to stir in some 
one ‘‘a divine discontent with himself and the 
state of society about him,’ and meanwhile 
to *‘ nourish the hope that there is but one out 
come of the course and evolution of things, 
namely, the victory of the good.” Such a 
book must, as far as 7) ssible, be received on 
its own basis, and must judged as a work 
of the “literature of power rather than as a 


theoreti 


‘ally ambitious treatise, 
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So regarded, Mr. Salter appears as a dis- 
tinctly impressive and attractive personality, 
modest, courageous, simple-minded, generous, 
and earnest. As for his general doctrine, it is 
in sum this: Religion is at once ‘* man’s su- 
preme interest,” and the expression of ‘* man’s 
relation with what is ultimate and supreme in 
the world.” But man’s supreme interest is the 
reverence for the good, and morality is that 
which, ‘‘ truly interpreted, does bring man into 
contact with the final nature of things.” This 
latter proposition Mr. Salter defends by point- 
ing out that, ‘‘ whatever else I may doubt 
about, I cannot doubt the law of duty,” a law 
which “ is not made and cannot be changed by 
God or man,” and which ‘‘ belongs to the na- 
ture of things.” Not only is the moral law, 
then, a supreme objective fact, but it could not 
conceivably be otherwise. To one who looks 
at the matter thus, ‘‘ morality becomes re- 
ligion. He alone does a genuinely moral act 
who does it because he must, because the na- 
ture of things bears down upon him to do it. 
For the crystal, religion would be to become a 
crystal; to own the pressure that would yield 
the perfect form. For man it can only be to 
be aman, to perform the human part of the 
buman task.” 


This ‘* nature of things” to which Mr. Salter 
thus appeals is, however, not to be found in 
the world of sense, as this world now is. Even 
science, ‘‘ in the strict sense of the word, knows 
nothing of right and wrong.” ‘* To the pure 
understanding, virtue and vice do not exist.” 
Facts might ‘‘seem as constant as day and 
night, and yet have noright to be.” Nor is the 
ideal world of morality ‘‘ another world along- 
side of the actual world,” a Platonic world of 
eternal essences. Nor has the moral ‘‘ nature 
of things” its true source of authority in the 
will of God. Mr. Salter more than once, in 
fact, protests against any theory which should 
say that the ideal is, here or elsewhere, as yet 
realized, for ** that is an unsatisfactory view of 
life which leaves us nothing to do.” Older 
forms of faith, too confident of the divine or- 
der, have in fact enervated men by assuring 
them that the right always wins. On the 
contrary, ‘“‘justice is always failing in the 
world”; and while old religions say, ‘ The 
ideal does rule,” the new religion will say, 
“Let it rule.” Even this true religion, like 
the morality of which it is the ‘ blossoming 
out,” nowhere exists at present (p. 23), but is to 
come. Its fundamental faith will be that ‘the 
note of authority seems to go along with a cer- 
tain class of ideas,” such as humanity and jus- 
tice. In short, as to this whole relation of the 
authority of the moral law to the ‘‘ nature of 
things,” Mr. Salter nowhere speaks more clear- 
ly than when he says (p. 19), ‘* The truest re- 
velation, the truest voice of the nature of 
things, is not in what we see, but in our 
thoughts of what ought to be. Trust thy 
dreams, oh Reformer! thou comest never so 
nigh to the heart and spirit of things as in 
them.” 

Our author’s “ nature of things” is thus very 
frankly a paradoxical conception, involving a 
very baflling esse in potentia as the “supreme 
truth” bebind our world of experience. In 
fact, Mr. Salter’s moral law, notwithstanding 
the majesty of its claims, frequently reminds 
us of the Homunculus of Faust, and appears 
to be saying to humanity: 


**Lasst mich an eurer Seite gehn; 
Mir selbst gelustet’s zu entstehn.’”’ 


But such potential realities have had, ever 
since Aristotle, an important place in specula- 
tion, and we make no question that the para- 





doxes of our author’s doctrine have a deep 
foundation in the nature of his topic. 

In the further development of his ethics, Mr. 
Salter, despite his indifference to traditional 
theology, bears in many respects a strong re- 
semblance to Bishop Butler. One is reminded 
of the ‘Ethical! Sermons’ by many things in 
these lectures, In style, to be sure, Mr. Salter 
is remote enough from the slow-footed Bishop, 
and moves with the ease of a practised modern 
speaker, while in many respects his language 
shows the influence of Emerson. But the doc- 
trine is often very similar to Butler’s, save as 
to matters of theology proper. The appeal 
is always to the ‘‘true human conscience,” 
which, as Mr. Salter explains in his fifth lec- 
ture, is independent in its judgments of the ac- 
eidents of changing custom and opinion. Con- 
science, or, as Mr. Salter often prefers to call 
it, ‘the supreme thought to do what is right,” 
counsels principles which are organizing in 
their nature, which are rationally supreme 
over the natural impulses of men’s hearts, 
and which are still not self-executing, but 
need the codperation of free agents. The 
supremacy of these principles is, therefore, 
as Butler would have said, ‘*‘ authority” as 
distinguished from ‘‘might.” The princi- 
ples are to be found by self-examination. 
No honest man can doubt them. No higher 
reason can be given for them than that we 
know them to be true (p. 70). At the same 
time, like Butler, our author is glad to appeal, 
for didactic purposes at least, to the facts of 
experience, in so far as they illustrate, and 
even sometimes seem to confirm, those moral 
truths which are all the while not ‘‘ matters of 
fact” at all, but ideals. With a delight in the 
concrete world such as is very natural for one 
whose moral ideals must grow occasionally 
lonesome in their empty heavens, our author 
follows with satisfaction the partial triumph of 
morality which Darwinism has made plain as 
a tendency in human evolution. Very much 
in the same way, Butler, whose theology was 
full of somewhat disheartening problems, loved 
to confirm the divine authority of conscience 
by appeals to the facts of experience known in 
his day. And Mr, Salter once more reminds 
us of Butler in his whole bearing towards what 
is now called Hedonism in ethics. 

We have, of course, no space to follow our 
author into further details. The lectures are 
practical discussions, whose chief value lies in 
the fine temperament that expresses itself in 
them. They touch upon many interesting mo- 
dern problems, e. g, in the discussion of the 
‘*Rights of Labor”; although as to such mat- 
ters they have possibly a tendency rather to 
ennoble than to enlighten Mr. Salter’s audience 
—a criticism which we make in no captious 
spirit; for what else could be expected of a 
brief homily upon complex social problems ? 
A still more delicate topic is treated in lectures 
x. and xi., on the ‘* Ethics of Jesus,” where Mr, 
Salter solves very well the problem of uniting 
plain speech and pronounced liberalism with a 
true seriousness of tone that ought to offend no 
opponent. Unitarianism is ingeniously criti- 
cised in lecture xiv., onthe ground that while 
it is ‘‘ benevolent, humane, philanthropic, as 
those words go,” it still ‘‘ does not call on us to 
create a new heaven and a new earth,” ‘‘ does 
not appeal to the infinite side of human na- 
ture,” and is enthusiastic over such matters as 
‘* supporting old churches whose natura! lives 
seem to be already spent.” ‘‘ Unitarians,” 
says Mr. Salter, ‘‘ manifest no great discontent 
with the world about them.” These expres- 


sions show that Mr. Salter, with all his hu- 
manity and gentleness, is not incapable of 
speeches, and, accordingly, 


making sharp 





they rather raise our respect for the charity 
with which he elsewhere is wont to treat all 
mankind. 

After all, however, the unsatisfactory thing 
about these excellent lectures, even regarded 
from the practical point of view, is just the 
vagueness of the author’s moral theory. Mo- 
rality is rooted in the ‘* nature of things,” but 
not in ‘‘ natural law,” which as such is mere 
dead fact. The ideal does not ‘exist any- 
where to-day,” but is for all that a ‘‘ truth su- 
preme above all.” We know this to be so part- 
ly because nothing but the good can survive in 
the long run. But mere survival, like any 
other fact known to science, has of itself no 
moral value, and the course of the world is 
often unjust. Morality rests upon an ‘‘ ought” 
which a man ean find only in his own heart. 
Some men, indeed, e. g., bad men and savages, 
find no such ‘‘ ought,” or else mistake its true 
character ; but then such men do not count. 
Meanwhile, the ‘“‘ ought” is not merely in us, 
So we come back once more from what is in 
our hearts to that supreme ‘‘ nature of things” 
which, nevertheless, we must not call by the 
name ‘‘ God,” except by way of conjecture or 
poetry, because to do so might be superstitious. 
Yet we must remember all the while that this 
supreme ‘‘ nature” is nothing merely physical. 

So many paradoxes together would form a 
more serious defect in such a work were they 
not, asevery philosophical student knows, very 
deeply rooted in the nature of this most per- 
plexing region of speculation. We call atten- 
tion to them here (we repeat) for a reason as 
practical as Mr. Salter’s own intentions. The 
Ethical Societies have doubtless their own 
mission to fulfil, and we hope that they may 
prosper in that mission. But if they address 
‘men and women who are in the toil and 
stress of life,” they also address for the most 
part intelligent and reflective persons who, for 
some reason or other, have abandoned tradi- 
tional creeds. In such persons the leaders 
want to arouse moral enthusiasm. Would it 
not be well to arouse it by means of less ob- 
scure and vague accounts of what morality 
after all is? Noble sentiments and the *‘ hature 
of things,” and even the brute fact of the ‘‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ may be good to appeal 
to in this lecture or in that; and doubtless 
this whole movement is more dependent on 
the personal power of the leaders than on 
any system of ideas; but is there not 
danger in these endless paradoxes and unex- 
plained self-contradictions of one’s teaching ? 
Would not a systematic and even somewhat 
speculative theory of ethics be of use to the 
teacher, and that, too, even if he kept it in the 
background in his daily teachings? To be all 
things to all men is, indeed, the privilege of an 
apostle ; but to appeal to anything and every- 
thing plausible except theology as a support 
to morality—is this enough? If one leaves 
behind what one takes to be superstitions in 
tradition, may not one end in making one’s 
morality itself a superstition ? And if the lay- 
men of the Ethical Societies should chance to 
note such an outcome, what result could be 
more lamentable? We hope that Mr. Salter 
will soon develop the ‘‘ philosophical views” 
of which he speaks in his preface. 


THE AUSTRIAN STATE. 

A History of Austro-Hungary, from the 
Earliest Time to the Year 1889. By Louis 
Leger. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Birkbeck Hill, with a preface by Edward A. 
Freeman. G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 1889. 

A LITTLE more than ferty years ago, the cyni- 

cal Metternich wrote in a despatch, ‘* Italy is 
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only a geographical expression.” No better 
phrase could be applied to that very Austrian 
Empire of which Metternich was then, in all 
but name, the ruler. A State made up of four 
distinct races—the German, the Magyar, the 
Slav, and the Romance—not to mention Jews 
and Mohammedans, and each of these races split 
up into smaller divisions, as (among the Slavs) 
the Poles, the Bohemians, the Croats, and the 
Slovenes—such a State has no parallel in mo- 
dern times. Other governments are kept to- 
gether by centripetal forces; the Austrian 
Government has maintained itself during the 
past centuries by cunningly neutralizing the 
centrifugal forces of its component parts, Di- 
vide et impera has been the motto of its state- 
craft. The sole continuous element in all this 
history is the House of Hapsburg (written 
Habsburg throughout this translation); and it 
would have been better had M. Leger made the 
chronicle of the Hapsburgs more prominent, 
and that of the Polish, Bohemian, and Magyar 
dynasties, which were finally absorbed by the 
family of the Austrian Archduke, more subor- 
dinate. As itis, he is forced to bring up the 
history of each in sections, as a general of 
artillery who is short of horses has to get his 
batteries into line one by one, follow 
the affairs of Bohemia, for instance, from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century ; then we 
go back to Hungary and help her forward, and 
so on. Perhaps this is the best method for 
treating so confused and artificially related 
topics ; certainly only an historian of the first 
rank, a Gibbon, could succeed by the other 
method of progressing simultaneously along 
the whole line. 

Owing chiefly to this confusion and to these 
difficulties, the history of the countries which 
now form the Austrian State is too littie known 
by western Europeans and by Americans ; yet 
it is, nevertheless, very interesting. If you 
draw roughly a line from the mouth of the 
Oder on the Baltic down to the Adriatic, you 
will have the frontiers along which the wave 
of Slavic barbarians broke when they pressed 
westward after the Teutonic invasions; and 
almost in the middle of this line the Magyars— 
a Mongolian race, wholly unallied to the Aryan 
Slavs—drove a wedge which has been the tor- 
ment of central Europe for a thousand years. 
The customs of those tribes in their early state 
—the slacker influence of the old Roman civil- 
ization over them than over the Teutonic con- 
querors in Italy and the West; their conver- 
sion to Roman Christianity, in spite of which 
they retained more local independence than 
Germany or France in religious matters ; 
their oscillation between the feudal conditions 
of the West and the Oriental conditions of the 
Byzantine Empire ; their implacable and in- 
cessant quarrels among themselves, waereb+ 
they finally became the prey of a tyrant who 
could hardly bave conquered one of them but 
for those quarrels—these are some of the general 
points of interest dealt with in M. Leger’s 
book. The student of comparative government 
will find in it much significant material. He 
will find, for instance, conclusive evidence 
that an elective monarchy cannot be stable. 
The reason why Poland, and Bohemia, and 
Hungary, each of which States had its period 
of strength and brilliance, fell asunder was 
that no family succeeded in establishing for 
any long time an hereditary rule in any of them. 
So fierce was the rivalry among the nobles 
that they often chose a foreigner to be their 
king, and they even allied themselves with the 
Turks in order to gain an advantage over their 
Christian neighbors. 

The lack of an influential bourgeoisie, added 
to this lack of dynastic solidarity, hastened the 
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downfall. We deplore the annibilation of the 
Polish State, but really the Polish nobles were 
incapable of organizing a civilized society, and 
between them and the peasant serfs there was 
no intelligent middle class. The lesson we get 
from the history of Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Croatia is, that aristocracies cannot main 
tain a government adapted to the needs of the 
modern world. The stadent of religion cannot 
afford to neglect the Bohemian Reformation, 
which preceded by a century the German Re 
formation led br Luther, and which proved 
that in intelligence and spirit the Czechs (whom 
Mrs. Hill phonetically writes Chekhs) were wor 
thy to rank with the highest races of the west, 
and that they might have done so but for their 
hopeless political condition, 
mist will 


Finally, the econo- 
meet many instructive object-les 
sons of the banefulness of high protection, as 
illustrated by the misery into which the com 
ponent States of the Austrian Empire were 
plunged whenever an unwise Emperor prohi 
bited foreign trade. At times, the Chinese wal! 
of protection was erected not only on the fron 
tiers of the Austrian State and the rest of Eu 
rope, but also between one internal kingdom 
and another—between Bohemia and Hungary, 
for example—with the result of beggaring both 
Bohemia and Hungary. The annals of those 
countries which the Hapsburgs acquired record 
many beroic deeds and noble episodes; not to go 
back to the half-legendary Ar} add, and tothe 
early Premyslids, we have in historical 
the exploits of the Jagellons, of Matthias Cor- 
vinus, of Ziska, of Zapolya, of Stephen Ba 
thory, of John Sobieski, of Francis Rakdéezy 
of Gabriel Bethlen—namies as familiar to Slavs 
or Magyars as those of Cromwell and Marlbo 
rough are to Englishmen. 

In the later period of his histo 
accession of Maria Theresa down to the present 
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ithe 


rv, from the 

His ac- 
count of the reforms of Joseph IL, which an 
ticipated many of the reforms of the French 
Revolution, but were speedily followed by a 
reaction from which Austria has not yet recov- 
ered, is clear and fair. 


time, M. Leger is usually satisfactory. 
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paigns against Austria—be displays no chau 
vinism. 
revolution of 1S48-Y in the Austrian State, bh: 


disentangles very cleveriy, 


That well-known historical! 


making prominent 
but not more prominent than is just, the do 
in-the-manger px 
which they wrecked not « 


licy of the Magyars, through 
nly their own but the 
efforts of the Croats and Czechs to regain inde 
pendence. The conflict 
Prussia, between 1550 


quately treated: a rea 


between Austria and 


and 1806, is less ade 


ler who relied solely 


upon M. Leger’s book could hardly understand 
the relations between the members of the Ger 
man Confederation, nor the intrigues by w 
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ing her supremacy. 
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book is the absence of 
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papers are quoted, and many bist 
we are not told the work and | 
can consult the original 
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that dry and condescending manner peculiar 
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Freeman, in his preface, furnishes, in 





to him, some general information in regard to 
the proper titles of the Austrian rulers. Of | 


pst 


lers need to be warned that 
the expression *‘German Emperor,” 
plied to the sucx 
wrong, and that “the Holy Roman Emperor” 
is right ; or that the present Emperor of Aus- 
tria is really only the Archduke of Austria, 
which is but a small part of bis heterogeneous 
State. These, and similar facts, Mr. Freeman 
enlarges upon, perhaps more than is necessary. 
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The translation is by no means worthy ol 
the substance of the book. We can excuse 


son 
for 


nathes, 


e awkward phrases, but there is no excuse 
blunders in the proper 
“A Hist 


surdityv, 
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title, 


the confusion 
The very ry of Austry 
Hungary,” is an al 
as‘ A History of Anglo-Scotland 
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meaningless, just 
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Leger’s title, * Histoire del Autriche Hongrie 
From such a beginning we might have infer 
red that when Mrs Hill came to Slav ar 
Magyar proper names, she would lose berse 
in solecisms and inaccuracies In spite of the 
assistance which, she says, she had from tw 
professors, there is no uniformity, no reason, 
in her method. Her only rule seems to be t& 
give the most outlandish forms which can be 
found. It is, admittedly, very dificult to de 
cide how to print foreign names in Englis 
but sarely the rule of common sense ts to be as 
simple and consistent as possible, a Polish « 
Magyar town which we know by its German 
name, or for which we have a re st 

lish equivalent, ought not to be given 

lish or Magvar form Every reader 

has heard of the Congress of Lay bax bu 
in what histerv or geography accessible tc 
English readers could we find Lpubdlanja for 
Olomoue for Olmutze! or Brno for B nféor 
Pizn for Pilsen ¢ or Kromerice for Kremsier 
Has not Tokay wine been drunk long enoug 
in England ton xt Ar 
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Lwow, and Lwow; t aspran has 
several variations, viz spun and folspa 
nak. German words are treated with equal 
carelessness; bere are a few blunders: Insbrick 
p. 16), Landesauschuss (p. 511), Windisch- 
grat 1 , Zwetschgen (p. 365); Kif- 
stein ip 4 Wittenburg 4 . Konigsburg 
1 { Italian words are also twisted, as 


for example, Montecuculli (p. 272); condottiero 


p ) ; Scariati (p. 281) , Guistiniani (p. 2&4) 4 
Guastella 457): I Miei (for Le mie) Prigioni 
p. 471) ; Boceche de (for di) Cattaro (p. 555) ; 
ind we are to choose between Capristan (on p. 
207) and Capistrano (p. 255). We find, further, 
such forms as Paskievitch, Schwartzenburg, 
Machiavelian, Parthenopian, Egean. There are 
three allowable forms of the Rhenish town and 
for electorate— Mainz (German), Mayence 





Hill in- 
So, too, 


English); Mrs. 


*b), and Mentz : 
vents a hybrid form, Maintz 
(p. 
Eugene being an Engiish name, it is 





(p 106), 
she wavers between Basel 126) and Basle 
p. 405). 
just as unnecessary to write ‘ Prince Eugéne” 
as to write “ Albrecht” for ‘ Albert.” Why 
prefer the Latin Misnia to Meissen, Moldava 
to Moldau, Tisza to Theiss? Would a letter 
addressed to Dubrornik reach Ragusa, or one 
to Rieka reach Fiume / 

These examples of verbal inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies must suffice, Misstatements of 
fact are more serious, and of these we must 
mention a few: Rhine for Danube (p. 1%); 
Henry 1V. for VI. (p. 99); Ulrich for Wolfram 
of Eschenbach (p. 124); Reinar for Reimar 


(p. 13%. Pius I. died in 1464, therefore he 
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could not have excommunicated the Bohemian 
King in 1468 (p. 210). Charles of Anjou did 
not defeat both Conradin and Manfred in 1268, 
but the former only, the latter having been 
killed in 1266 (p. 218). Comenius died in 1671, 
not in 1670 (p. 306). Wallenstein took the title 
of ‘‘Admiral [not General] of the Baltic” 


(p. 307). ZaApolya died in 1540, not in 1560 
(p. 316). Maria Louisa did not retire to Schén- 


brunn after Napoleon’s first abdication, but to 
Parma (p. 457). The battle of Metz was fought 
in 1870, not in 1871 (p. 540). The Franco- 
Prussian war was in 1870-71, not in 1861 (p. 
587). Felix von Schwarzenberg died in 1852, not 
in 1853 (p. 554). Sadowa was fought July 3, 
not July 4 (p 569), Lissa July 20, not 16. The 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Nikols- 
burg, July 26, not 16, and the peace of Prague 
August 23, not 8 (p. 570). The date of Solferino 
is June 24, not June 23 (p. 559). 

Convenient tables of sovereigns and of the 
territorial losses and gains of the Hapsburgs 
are appended ; also an ethnographical map of 
Austria-Hungary, but its colors are so indis- 
tinct as to make it of little value. Four or 
five good maps showing the extent of the va- 
rious kingdoms at critical periods would be 
better than many pages of print. If Mrs. 
Hill will correct the errors in date and fact, 
and if she will adopt a uniform spelling for 
ber foreign names—keeping the forms already 
Anglicized, and preferring those familiar tu 
western Europeans rather than those which 
only a Slav or a Magyar would recognize—the 
future editions of her translation will be use- 
ful alike tothe student and to the general 
reader. So much good material concerning 
the history of the Austrian State cannot be 
found in any other popular work with which 
we are acquainted, 


Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Edited by Justin Winsor. Vol. VIII. The 
Later History of British, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese America, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

In this last volume of a magnificent series the 

editor bears, as usual, the laboring oar, not 

only maintaining the critical and bibliographi- 
cal portion, but contributing to the narrative, 
with chapter iv., on Spanish North America. 

Spanish South America’s colonial history and 

wars of independence are summed up by Cle- 

ments R. Markham, but the history of Bra- 
zil is allotted no treatment separate from the 
bibliography, and is accordingly looked after 
in small type by Mr. Winsor. Mr. Mark- 
ham’s strait-jacket of 48 pages of large print 

(really only about 25 or 80 when the illustra- 

tions are deducted) implies a very condensed 

relation, and Mr. Winsor’s supplementary 
bibliographical note is hardly adequate. 

Thus, Markham mentions the great Paez, 

the heroic companion and equal of Bolivar, 

in but a single line, when his elevation to 
the Presidency of Venezuela is recorded with- 
out any characterization whatever. The ro- 
mance of Paez’s life has not been surpassed 
by that of any historical American—the moral 
greatness by few—and he wrote his autobio- 
graphy while living in this city in 1867. Ger- 
vinus had already held him up for admiration 
in his ‘Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.’. Neither of these works is referred to 
by Mr. Winsor, and no one consulting the vol- 
ume before us would suspect Paez of being any- 
thing but a political name—say the Franklin 

Pierce of a line of Presidents, instead of a Wash- 

ington. This instance is typical of the defects 

of the codperative method of writing history. 
There is another instance in the account of 





Canada from 1763 to 1867, by Prof. George 
Bryce of Manitoba College. Prof. Bryce 
knows of no settlement on the River St. John, 
N. B., except of refugee loyalists—“ a military 
section” of these. This ignores the interesting 
colony planted in 1763-4 near Fredericton by 
voluntary emigrants from Essex Co., Mass., 
and which was so far from being loyalist that 
it made its own Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 before that at Philadelphia, and en- 
treated help from Massachusetts, holding out 
till British war-vessels came up the river and 
made resistance hopeless. Glimpses of this 
settlement are to be had from Hatheway’s rare 
little ‘History of New Brunswick,’ as well as 
from the Stickney Genealogy; and the effort 
to save the St. John and New Brunswick to the 
future territory of the United States has been 
authoritatively shown by Frederick Kidder in 
his ‘ Military Operations in Eastern Maine and 
Nova Scotia during the Revolution.’ Prof, 
Bryce is his own bibliographer, and in his long 
note on the sources we can detect neither Hathe- 
way nor Kidder. Before passing from this 
chapter, we may remark also the scanty men- 
tion of the case of the Caroline in the Cana- 
dian rebellion—an affair which came near em- 
broiling us with our neighbors and with Eng- 
land. To be sure, it is the subject of a diplo- 
matic footnote in vol. vii., but one could not 
infer from either narrative how great an ex- 
citement was caused by it on both sides of the 
border. 

There remain to be enumerated two of the 
most readable chapters, having well-defined 
topics replete with picturesqueness and ad- 
venture, namely, ‘‘The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany,” by the Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, and ‘‘ Arctic 
Exploration in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries,” by Charles C. Smith, Our sole 
comment on these will be a pictorial one: the 
portrait of Capt. Cook on page 82 is taken from 
a French edition of his Third Voyage (1783), 
instead of the well-known engraving from the 
standard English oil portrait. In this case the 
authentic has been sacrificed to the curious; and 
the criticism we believe to hold good of nota few 
of the portraits in this series, To the profes- 
sional iconographer no plate is indifferent, but 
ia an historical work the best should steadily 
be preferred, unless in the case of a person of 
whom good likenesses abound and are readily 
procurable, when, of course, a rare one may 
be properly rescued from oblivion. In _ por- 
traiture, charts, views, etc., this final volume, 
it should be said, is as well equipped as any, 
and Mr. Winsor shines in his chapter on the 
historical chorography of South America. 

His piéce de résistance, however, is his Appen- 
dix, with its all but one hundred closely printed 
pages, indicating the MS. and printed sources 
of United States history. This is simply inva- 
luable, no matter what shortcomings may be 
discovered in it—and we should put first of all 
the absence of bold topical headlines, or some 
sortof an index. This laborious guide to the 
student and bookmaker is followed, and the 
volume concluded, by a very full and conve- 
nient ‘‘ Chronological Conspectus of American 
History,” beginning with Homer’s geographical 
views in the tenth century. This is really an 
index, for each event entered has its reference to 
the text, and its limitations arise from that 
cause. Thus, totake the year 1865, we have only 
these three items: ‘‘ Faillon begins his record of 
the Sulpitian labors in Montreal in his Colonie 
Francaise en Canada”; * Reciprocity Treaty 
between U.S. and Canada”; “Life and Public 
Services of Samuel Adams published.” The 
downfall of the rebellion and the death of Lin- 
coln are excluded by the scheme of the Con- 
spectus, 





We must say a word of the General Index, 
which does indeed cover the whole eight vol- 
umes, but by no means swallows up or super- 
sedes the several volume indexes. The case of 
the Caroline is again in point, being omitted 
here, though indexed in the seventh volume, 
We understand perfectly well the enormous 
labor and expense and the chance of error in- 
volved in an attempt to combine so many in- 
dexes, and we regret without reproaches its 
abandonment. No little service has been ren- 
dered under the rubrics Colleges, Discoverers, 
Forts, Indians, Lakes, Maps and Mapmakers, 
Military Events, Periodicals, Portraits and 
Statues, Portraitists, Religious Bodies, Rivers 
and their Valleys, Societies, Treaties, Conven- 
tious and Conferences, United States, etc. To 
crown the whole, we would have had at the 
end a table des matiéres, for the several tables 
of contents are typographically confused, and 
the title-pages by no means sufficiently enlight- 
ening—the backs of the covers not at all so, 
being distinguished only ly the numerals. 

Mr. Winsor and his colaborers can never be 
adequately either thanked or rewarded for 
their high and scholarly endeavors; but they 
have made their monument. The editor him- 
self, unexhausted, is, as our readers are aware, 
already on the eve of producing a work em- 
bracing all we know (and more than any one 
person knows) about Columbus, 





Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes in the British 
Museum (Natural History). Part I., Elasmo- 
branchii. By Arthur Smith Woodward, 
F.G.8., F.Z.S8. London: Printed by order of 
the Trustees, 1889. S8vo, with cuts and sev- 
enteen plates, pp. xlvii, 474. 


THIS catalogue is made up from the specimens 
in the British Museum and from the many scat- 
tered notes, references, and descriptions in the 
literature. The skeletons being cartilaginous 
and perishable, the species are usually repre- 
sented by the teeth—frequently by a single 
tooth, rarely by an approach to a complete set; 
and as these differ in shapes and sizes in the 
two jaws, as also on different parts of each jaw, 
the difficulty in identifying a species and de- 
termining its affinities is often excessive if not 
impossible. In view of the arduous nature of 
his task, of the fact that this is a first attempt, 
not a revision, and of the manner in which he 
has carried through an undertaking of somuch 
importance in zudlogy and geology, we are in- 
clined to praise the author very highly, nume- 
rous points to which we should take exception 
notwithstanding. 

The Elasmobranchii are here placed as a 
subclass under the fishes, and divided into two 
orders—the Selachii, including the sharks and 
the skates, and the Ichthyotomi, which he 
characterizes as follows: ** Endoskeletal carti- 
lage permeated throughout with granular cal- 
cifications. Notochord rarely or never con- 
stricted ; calcifications of the sheath arrested at 
the most primitive ‘rhachitomous’ stage, ex- 
cept in the caudal region. Neural and haemal 
arches and spines long and slender; no inter- 
ealary cartilages. Pectoral fins with long 
segmented axis (‘ archipterygial’).” The ori- 
ginal Ichthyotomi were characterized thus: 
“A basioccipital bone and condyle. Occipi- 
tal, ? pterotic, and frontal bones distinct. 
Supraorbital (or nasal) bones present.” Like 
others, Mr. Woodward rejects the idea that 
there are distinct bones in the skull, but, with 
different characters and contents, clings to an 
old name fer his group, though certain to pro- 
duce confusion by doing so. He includes the 


Pleuracanthidae (Xenacanthi), from which the 
features are taken, and the Cladodonti, which 
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will not agree in the more essential points, 
though likely to do so in those commen to all 
the early types. By this the Cladodonts are 
put in a different order from that of their de- 
scendants among recent sharks, 

Zodlogists will regret that the author did not 
use his opportunity to dispense with much that 
is inconsistent and arbitrary in the nomen- 
clature. A proper application of the rules of 
priority, by himself invoked in places, would 
displace 22 of the 105 generic names adopted. 
Add to this several names wrongly credited as 
to authorities, ten dated (from their third pub- 
lication) 1841 instead of 1837, two others dated 
1841 instead of 1838, ete., and one may get an 
idea of some of the possibilities in misleading. 

From the condition of the specimens, there 
are many cases in which identification mnst 
remain doubtful until further discoveries. Npe- 
cies of this character were better kept sepa- 
rate ; for throwing them together as identical 
may have the force of positive recognition in 
preventing study by others and thus perpetu- 
ating error. Asa whole, the work is very com- 
mendable, the objectionable features being 
made the more prominent on this account. 


Our Asiatie Cousins. By Mrs. A. H. Leon 
owens. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Tus illustrated duodecimo volume tells the 


children about the people in the various coun 
tries of Asia, trom the Phuenicians to the Ja- 
panese. No fewer than eighteen nations are de- 
scribed with some detail. The human and 
personal traits occupy most of the author's at- 
tention, though history and traditions are not 
forgotten. Having herself lived in one of the 
countries of peninsular Asia, Muang Thai, or 
Siam, the author has read her authorities with 
more sympathy and intelligence than the 
average maker of books for the young. The re- 
sult is a very readable book, and one calcu 
lated to interest boys and girls. The slovenli- 
ness in transliteration and inaccuracies which 
abound are therefore all the more inexcusable; 
nor will the attempt to make Asiatic lore in- 
teresting succeed while so many 
uncouth names, mispriuts, and the 
orthographical vagaries of all grades of Eu- 
ropean authors, in several languages, are left 
inan English book, Apparently the author 
has sought out the most bizarre spelling possi- 
ble, as [brhi for Hebrews, Areib for Arabia, 
T’sing T’song for the 
Eish-leu for Japan, etc., etc. 

to the innocents. 


very well 


hideous 


T’sue Chinese, Siet- 
This is cruelty 
The history of Asian king- 
doms is repu:‘sive enough without such ortho- 
graphic caricature. A list of misstatements 
and strangely mistaken ideas found in the au- 
thor’s would be formidably long. 
She calls Corea ‘‘tbhe chosen land,” evidently 
taking the native term Chdé-sen (morning- 
calm) as an English word meaning elect. The 
same dynasty under different names has ruled 
this peninsular country for three thousand 
years, according to the author, whick is as 
true as if a similar statement were made about 
Great Britain. The Corean names, like the 
Japanese, are nearly unrecognizable; Hainang 
Seyool for Han-yang Séoul, T’siangtouwini for 


pages 


Tseng-hou-ni, Khanghon for Kang-hoa; Rose | 





for Roze, the French Admiral’s name; Jummi | 


for Jimmu, Jeengho for Jingu, Objeeu for 


Ojin, ete., ete. The statement about the 


Aino tongue (p. 280) is several years behind the | 


facts, while that about the ronin (p. 301) twenty 
years after date. Hara Kari should be hara 
kiri. The sacred lake, ** overhung for miles 
with bamboo trellis-work, over which droop 
vast clusters of wistaria forming an unbroken 
roof along its banks, under which are placed 


all kinds of floating pavilions,” ete., ete , which 
the author locates “ at Tokio,” isa myth, though 
the original of this marvellous phantasmagoria 
may possibly be the pond at Uyéno, or Kamé- 
ido. 

In many respects, Mrs. Leonowens's book is 
admirable, and is well worth revision and re- 
presentation. We have pointed out only a few 
of scores of errors which detract greatly from 
its value, 


The Campaign of Kéniggrdtz: A Study ot 
the Austro-Prussian Conflict in the light of 
the American Civil War 
Wagner, Ist lieut. 6th U 
12mo, pp. 121. 


By Arthur L. 
S. Infty &e. 


LizuT. WAGNER, the author of this little book, 
is one of the instructors at the United States 
Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leaven 
worth. It 
Koniggritz campaign of 1866, the ‘six weeks’ 
war,” in which Prussia tirst took the place of 
the leading military 


had its origin in a lecture on the 


Power of Europe. The 
lecture has been wiseiy expanded into the neat 
volume before us, and has been illustrated with 
a profusion of maps unprecedented in Ameri- 
can publications ; a round dozen of general 
and special maps enabling the reader to follow 
with unusual ease the military narrative. 

The material for the Kéniggriitz or Sadowa 
campaign isso abundant and authentic that 
the author's chief labor was to make a judi 
from the Prussian Stat? 
History, Hosier’s two volumes, and other spe 
cial treatises. But it is no trifling task to make 
a readable and clear sketch of so great events 


cious condensation 


Within the limits which Lieut. Wagner bad as 
signed himself, and he deserves the high praise 
of saying that it has been done thoroughly and 
intelligently. If, then, this had been the whole, 
the abridgment of the bistory of the great 
campaign would entitle him to the thanks of 
his readers, and especially of his brother off 
cers in the army, for a compact and cheap 
means of acquaintance with events which in 
Europe ushered in a new epoch in military 
affairs, 

Lieut. Wagner has done more than this. 
He has, as commentator upon the campaign, 
pointed out the numerous instances in which 
our own civil war furnished important military 
lessons which the Germans learned from our ex- 
perience, when they did not, by a more costly 
method, discover for themselves the improve. 
ments and inventions, in tactics and in arms, 


in which we had anticipated ther These 
portions of the book, though brief, do equal 
credit to the author’s acumen and to his pa- 


triotism. 
beyond that of any mere abridgment, however 


They give it an original value far 


well done, They show that some, at least, of 


our young officers are studying our own his 
tory, in comparison with others, with an intel- 


ligent and thoughtful anaiysis which produces 


valuable fruit, and which will do much to 
teach the world that our civil war is, as a mili 
tary history, well worth studying. It proves 


also that there may be found in this history 
higher examples of tactical combinations and 
field fighting than would be possible if veteran 
skili and courage in the ranks had not been led 


by generals of really great ability. 





By Ira Remsen, Pro 
fessor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 
University. Henry Holt & Co, 

THis volume forms the ** advanced course” of 
he series chemical text-books by Prof. 

Remsen. While the others are small books of 

206 and S82 pages, respectively, the one before 


of 








us isa portly volume of over SO pages It is 
in no sense, however, a mere expansion of its 
predecessors. Its distinctive feature is the ful 
ness with which general relations and prin 

Attention is «x 
pre 


stances and between chemical 


ples are discussed mstantiv 


called to analogies bet ween perties of sul 


reactions anc 


the importance of the bearing of the phencon 








na accompanying chemical changes on the in 
terpretation of chemical action is mit ally 
emphasized. Prominence is naturally ven to 
the general relations discovered by the px 
law, and for the first time we havea considera 
ble text-book whoss issifieation is based 
thislaw. To the periodic system itelf act 
ter of fourteen pages is devoted, im ow 
three tables, showing as many of ¢ | 
arrangements of the elements, are i ! \ 
generous appendix gives details of laboratory 
experiments (44 in number! in illustra 
the text, and contains all but l4of tt . 
This plan of bringing together, at 
the book, descriptions of appara and 
tions for experimental work rakes a 
connected and lostcal text pos e,andins 
a work as this is much to be t let 

On pages 461 and 46 the author pr se A 
interesting bypothesis in reward to the 
tution of the double salts of the halog ‘ 
ing attention to the analogy between thes 
salts and the oxvyveen salts, and findime as the 
result of careful study “‘ that the t f 
molecules of potassium or saitum ride 
which combine with another ct e ix 
ed by the number of ch atoms t i 
in the other chloride,” he makes the sugges 
“that the halogen contained in t! 
double salts} has a valence creater tha e 
and that a double at "oft ha avs 
the same part thatoxygen does t X\ 
salts.’ He thus axs s th Tur W ¢ ‘ “ 
halogen atoms to unite with the f ’ fa 
bivalent group, such as -Cl-¢ { ind 
this group is considered to act like the king 
oxygen atom in oxvgen salts The formula for 


, 


the double chk 
NaCl Ali 


ride of sodium and aluminiun 





for exan } le, therefore le mes 
NaiC!)AIC),. analecous to that of sodium 
aluminate NaAlO. or NaQAlO. On this hypo- 
thesis the double chlorides are chloro-salts, 
and the ame of that jast given in illustra 
tion would be sodium chlorsliuminate The 
evidence on which this view rests has, since 


the appearance of this volume, been fully 
Prof. the Ameri- 


Chemical Journal, certainly 


presented by Remsen in 


can and is very 


But in this, as in all other matters of 


strong 
theory, the author is singularly and admirably 


He a 


lo iscusses the bear- 
facts in evidence in an eminently 


free from « 
ing of the 


cautious and philosophical manner, and insists 


gmatism. 


on the tentative, and even speculative, charac- 


ter of many of the theoretical explanations 
which are given. This conservatism is per- 
haps most strongly marked in the treatment of 
the constitution of compounds. Structural 


but 
in every case the facts which they are intended 


formulas receive considerable attention, 
to represent are given, and the student is made 
to see clearly jast how much and how little 
they really express. 

The style of the book is that of the lecture 
rather than that of the treatise, and Prof. 
Remsen is well known as an excellent lecturer, 
f. the text 
sarily simple, it is a fault which the student 
will readily forgive. 
the author shows here that he thinks clear and 
straight, appreciates the difficulties of the stu- 
dent, and knows how to meet them in p!ain, di- 
rect statement and discussion. It is a book 
whicb no advanced student of chemistry should 


in some instances, seems unneces 


As in his former books, 
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failto read. It will clear his vision and prove 
helpful and suggestive at many points, 

One does not expect the first edition of a book 
of this scope to be wholly free from mistakes 
in matters of detail, and the ‘ Inorganic Che- 
mistry’ contains its full share. We had noted 
a considerable list, but they are for the most 
part in matters of minor importance, and do 
not seriously impair the value of the work, 





Essays on the Work entitled Supernatural 
Religion. Reprinted from the Contempo- 
rary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. Mac- 
millan & Co, 1889. 


A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays. By the | 


Author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1889. 


THe author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ made | 


a double mistake when he was so rash as to 


charge Prof. Westcott with a literary and | 


controversial dishonesty. It was bad enough 
that, in doing so, he made it evident that his 
own scholarship was not sufficient to save him 
from such a blunder as confounding oratio 
obliqua with direct narration, and taking an 
infinitive for an indicative. Kut it was still 
worse for him that this wanton attack roused 
a friend of Dr. Westcott’s, who has long been 
known asone of the greatest of English scholars, 


to take in hand the loose and pretentious ‘ Super- | 


natural Religion,’ and riddle it with criticism. 
Bishop Lightfoot’s articles in the Contempo- 
rary may almost be said to have given the 
book its death-blow, for it soon passed out 
of sight, much discredited so far as its criti- 
cal value and its scholarship were concerned. 
These articles, together with one on ‘t Some 
Discoveries illustrating the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,’ make up the first of the two volumes 
that we have in hand. They do not call for 
any extended notice, for most students of 
the New Testament are, we fancy, already 
familiar with them. To such as do not know 
them it may be said that, although they are in- 
complete, and in some sort almost fragmentary, 
they are precious as the work of a man of vast 


learning, whose criticism is both acute and en- 
lightening. Such a paper as that which stands 
second in this volume, on “ The Silence of 


versial writing. 

Not so much as this, nor half so much, can 
be said of the author of the ‘ Reply.’ He chose 
to make serious charges on the strength of pas- 
sages which, it has been shown, he misunder- 
stood not because they are obscure, but because 
| they are written in Latin and Greek. No out- 
| ery about pedantry can help his case. In- 
| deed, he half gives up the case himself by silent- 
ly withdrawing or changing parts of his book 
which his opponent had fatally shaken. He 
falls back at last upon hisinner line of defence, 
the antecedent incredibility of miracle, which 
remains just about as strong as Hume left it 
and this author found it. One thing he has 
! added, not in this volume, but in ‘ Supernatu- 
ral Religion’ itself : that is, a setting forth in 
a more vivid way than we remember to have 
| seen elsewhere the universality of the belief in 
| miracles, and the constant expectation of them, 
| in Judwa in the time of Christ. The air was 
charged with miracle, and a new religion aris- 
ing at that time would be certain to claim di- 
vine attestations of this sort. 

When Dr. Lightfoot’s book appeared some 
| months ago, it was hailed by many as an as- 
surance of the recovery of the Bishop of Dur- 
| ham from an illness that threatened a great 
loss to English learning. Unhappily the event 
has not justified the hopes that then sprang up, 
for Dr. Lightfoot died on December 21, 1889, 





D. M. Ausonii Mosella, Edition critique et 
traduction francaise. Par H. de la Ville de 
Mirmont. Bordeaux: G. Gounouilbou, 1889, 

BorRDEAUX has always been proud of her poet, 

a fact attested by a long line of students of 

Ausonius who have lived and worked in bis 

birthplace. Not one of them all was ever 

more painstaking than the present editor, and 
his book has been evidently a labor of love. 

It differs from most critical editions in an im- 


Eusebius,” is an example of an almost faultless | 
critical method, as well as a model of contro- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


portant point: the editor disclaims personal 
acquaintance with the MSS., but accepts the 
collations of Schenkl and Peiper upon which 
to base his studies. In a doctoral thesis he has 
already considered important questions relat- 
ing to the verse-structure, date, and style of 
the poem. In the present work he concentrates 
his attention upon the printed texts of the 
‘Mosella.’ In an introduction covering two- 
thirds of his book he gives a full literary history 
of them all, with a most minute collation of 
their differences, and five facsimile pages from 
the most important early editions, Then fol- 
lows the poem itself, that polished and often 
beautiful description of the Moselle country. 
To this is added a French prose translation of 
meri’, a critical appendix, and full explanatory 
notes. A new map of the country is provided. 
Ausonius is an author very little known in this 
country, but to his readers this edition will be 
a perfect storehouse of materials and informa- 
tion. It is printed on fine large paper, and the 
press-work is most artistically executed. 
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